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NEW STYLE WALKING-DRESE. 



































NEW STYLE WALKING-DRESS. 









































FASHIONABLE BASQUE. STYLE FOR DRESSING THE HAIR. 
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EMBROIDERY ON FLANNEL WITH COTTON. NAME FOR MARKING. 
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LOVE AMONG 


BY ADDIE F. 


Nopprne shyly in the soft June wind that 
comes tripping up from the meadows, where, all 
day long, it has been toying with the fresh clover- 
blossom, the sweet June roses literally cover the 
fairy arbor, in which I am lounging, and as [ 
watch their changing colors, pink and white, and 

-deep, deep red, and catch their faint fragrance, 
my thoughts go backwerd to a morning years ago, 
when they coquetted yet more gayly, and we, 

~ Cousin Kate and I, sat idly chatting of a picnic 
we had had the day before. 

‘Picnics are so stupid, Nellie! You don’t mean 
me to believe you like them?’’ laughed she, at / 
last, raising her dark-brown eyes to mine and 
plucking a deep red rose, that, bolder than the 
others, had pushed its bright face far in through 
the lattice-work, and rested on the soft, brown 
hair. 

“Like them? Of course Ido. You must re- 
member, Coz, that I am not the city belle who has 
been everywhere, and seen everything, that you 
are. But didn’t you like Dick Lee? Now I im- 
agined——”” 

“That I did,’’ with a gleam of éven teeth show- 
’ ing through the coral lips at the very thought. 
“Why, as to that, one must have some amuse- 
ment, and as nothing else appeared, I was com- 
pelled, in self-defence to—— Why, Mr. Lee, 
where did you come from? How long have you 
been standing here ?”’ 

Turning as she spoke, I thought I saw a pained 
look in the deep, gray eyes, but lounging forward 
with his usual ease, the new comer said, as he took 
her offered hand, 

“Only to hear the joyful tidings that you must 
have some amusement. I came over to ask you 
to go riding with me, ladies. Will that be suffi- 
ciently amusing, Miss Kate?” 

I declined, but she accepted the invitation ; and 
gathering her lace draperies more closely about 
her, she placed the rose she held, in her hair, 
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and taking my arm, went up to the house to don 
her riding-dress. Dick and I stood chatting in 
the porch, waiting for her; and presently she 
came down in her graceful dark-green habit, with 
a dash of scarlet at the throat, the wide-brimmed 
hat, with its long, black ostrich feather drooping 
on her shoulder, and the-red rose still clinging 
to her hair, and they went off together. 

“Well,” I soliloquized, with a deep breath of 
relief, ‘‘he didn’t hear what she said, after all.’’ 

And I was rather glad of it, too, for Dick was 
one of my prime favorites. Then looking over 
the stretch of meadow-land and clustering orch- 
chards to the distant hill, and the gray towers 
and turrets of the house where he had lived alone 
since his mother died, I dreamed a very pleasant 
dream, with Dick for hero, and Kate for heroine. 

The sun’s last rays were dancing with the 
flowers, and weird shadows were stalking through 
the meadow-grass, e’er up the quiet country-road 
came the two figures of whom I was dreaming: 
Kate, on her slender, snowy pony, and he on 
the great, black steed that was the pride of the 
country round. 

Her eyes were flashing with excitement, and 
redder than ten thousand rubies smiled the beau- 
tiful lips; and as he rode away, I noticed a red 
rose in his button-hole. 

Kate saw where my glance rested, and said, 
laughingly, 

‘He asked me for it, Nellie, and, of course, I 
couldn’t be so impolite as to refuse it.’”’ 

For answer, I sang, half under my breath, 

“She had two eyes so soft and brown, 
Take care! 
She gives a side-glance and looks down, 
sware | ware! 
Trust her not, she’s fooling thee!” 

After that, as the days went on, and the mea- 
dows were ‘‘Sweet with the breath of the new- 
mown hay,’’ when the corn grew tall and taller, 
and its tassels swung in the evening wind, 
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Cousin Kate still lingered with us—and Dick 
Lee. 

Almost every day there were rides through 
the quiet country roads, where the red straw- 
berries stained the grass on either side, and the 
graceful ivy climbed, and swung, and tangled; or 
walks through the woods, for ferns or wild-flowers, 
or Scofch-caps; and Kate and he would come 
sauntering in, and part at last with a lingering 
good-by upon the porch. And I noticed how the 
rose upon her cheek would brighten at his com- 
ing, and the brown eyes weigh down with the 
great joy that had grown in them 

One evening, Kate and I were sitting on the 
steps together, watching the sail-boats as they 
glided up and down the little river, just showing 
above the apple-trees. She sat, with that rapt, 
far away look of hers, gazing up to the silvery 
clouds where the moon was floating. Suddenly, 
a teasing voice rang up out of the shadows, sing- 
ing that quaint little ballad, 





“She sat in the door on ohe cold afternoon, 

To hear the wind sigh, and to look at the moon, 

So pensive was Kathleen, my dear little Kathleen— 
My Kathleen Munroe /” 


‘*Well, Mr. Impudence,” said she, laughing and 
blushing, as Dick Lee came up. *‘I thought I 
bade you good-by, for this evening, half-an-hour 
ago. Who gave you permission to come back 
again ?”” 

His eyes rested very fondly on the “dainty } 
maiden,”’ in her soft, white trailing-dress, with $ 
its rare lace at neck and arms, on the lilies droop- ; 
ing from her hair, and the spray of roses on her } 
bosom, then he said, flinging himself down on 
the steps beside us, with a little bitterness in the 
gay voice, too, 

‘Well, you see, I knew my day would be over 
to-morrow. Whom do you think I met in the 
viMage this evening? I came up to tell you. 
Capt. Hystead, Nellie.” 

‘¢ Hurrah !” laughed Kate, before I could reply. 
‘‘Now that will be splendid! I met the brave 
young captain in town, last winter, and am al- 
most in love with him already. How glad I am!” 

‘There!’ said he, shaking his head at me, in 
mock despair. ‘Didn't I tell youso? I suppose 
I shall have to ‘hang myself,’ after this, both 
literally and figuratively. Well, good-night once 
again. He says he will be up in the morning,” 
and, bending ever Kate’s hand, he touched it 
lightly with his lips, and was gone. 

Next morning brought the captain sure enough. 
There had been a rain-storm in the night, and 
after breakfast Kate proposed that we should re- 
place the honey-suckle upon the porch which had 
been partly blown down. 

Laughingly refusing papa’s proffers of assist- 











ance, who said she'd “‘surely fall and break her . 


neck,’’ she sprang upon the low stone railing, and 
began busily to replace it. Some of the sprays 
were broken, and taking them off, she stuck them 
in her hair to get them out of the way, as she 
said, till at last, there were so many, her beauti- 
ful face looked out from a perfect wreath of blos- 
soms. She was standing, poised upon one slen- 
der slippered foot, striving to reach an unruly 
branch that swung tantalizingly near her up- 
stretched hand, her cherry lips half-parted in her 
eagerness. The sleeves of her white merino wrap- 
per, which were large and flowing, had fallen 
back, showing the snowy arms, bare almost to 
the shoulder, when a merry voice behind us 
called, 

‘Don’t move, I beg you, Miss Monroe! 
kingdom for a pencil and a piece of paper!” 

‘*Capt. Husted !’’ I ejaculated, in dismay. 

“Well, does that mean that you aren’t glad to 
see me, Miss Nellie?’’ asked he, as he gave his 
hand to Kate to help her down. ‘ What are 
you doing, ladies ?”’ 

“I’m sure that’s very plainly to be seen,” 
snapped Kate, her politeness quite swallowed up 
in chagrin, that he should have thus * taken her 
unawares,” trying meanwhile to remove the vines 
still bound around her head. 

‘*We came out to re-train this vine, and were 
having such a nice time. You see we didn’t 
expect you so early.” 

And as she said this ruefully, Kate gave a 
spiteful twitch to a spray that would stay in her 
hair, and not content with that, insisted upon 
ste ading upright like an Indian’s plume from the 
topmost braid, in a most distressingly ungrace- 
ful attitude. 

You know they tell us that if you put on an 
article of dress ‘inside out,’’ everything will go 
wrong all day. Whether something of that sort 
had occurred or not, I cannot say ; but certain it 
was, Kate’s misfortunes were not yet ended, for 
when at last she had-detached it with an impa- 
tient “ there!’’ down with it came pins and rib- 
bons, and her beautiful hair, unloosed, swung in 
a heavy mass far below her slender waist. 

«That's for being cross !’’ laughed ihe captain, 
looking down in her brown eyes, with his merry 
black ones. “If you hadn’t been no naughty, 
ma chére, it never would have happened. Now 
say that you are glad to see me, and let me tie this 
‘bonny blue ribbon’ about this ‘bonny brown 
hair.’”’ 

Kate was a flirt, naturally, so she laughed and 
bowed her head, and Dick Lee coming up the 
walk just then saw Capt. Husted twine the rib- 
bon about the glossy hair, and tie it upon one 
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,. side with a true-lover's knot; saw her fasten a 
spray of honey-suckle in his button-hole, as pay- 
ment for his success in the hair-dressing line, as 
she said; and, turning, went back over the hills 
with his great New Foundland dog, that Kate 
had named for him, by his side. 

« What are you looking at so seriously ?’’ asked 
she, at last, turning from the captain. 

««Why, there goes Mr. Lee,” I said, with ex- 
traordinary innocence. ‘I thought he was com- 
ing here: but he stopped and looked at us, and 
then he must have changed his mind, for he 
turned back again.” 

For an instant, there was a troubled look in 
the sweet brown eyes; then she said, merrily, 

“‘T’m sure I’m glad of it. The captain is quite 
as much as I can manage.”’ 


After that, there were more rides, and sails, } 


and rambles, only now it was Capi. Husted who 
spoke lingering good-byes upon the porch, who 
brought her flowers day by bay, or talked non- 
sense under the moonlight. Sometimes Dick 
would join us; but we did not enjoy it as of old: 
for Kate and he were sure to quarrel before the 
evening was half over, or else she would talk 
with stinging sweetness of how beautifully the 
captain rode, or sang, or did whatever else ap- 


peared upon the tapis, with perhaps a slight al- 


lusion to some of their old walks. For instance, 
‘*We went up by the old mill to-day. Do you 
know, I think it’s prettier than it used to be. But 
then” (reflectively) *‘io be sure the captain was 
there, to point out its beauties, and, of course, 
that makes a difference.’’ All of which was, 
doubtlessly, very pleasant for Dick to hear, till I 
think she convinced him that she was about the 
most heartless girl he knew, and so the days 
passed on. 

Autumn came at last. The harvest had been 
gathered in, and instead of the pink and white 
blossoms that were wreathed upon the graceful 
boughs when Cousin Kate came, great apples, rosy- 
red, and golden, always witha bright cheek turned 
to the glowing sun, were swinging, lazily in the 
hazy air; and Kate began to talk of going home. 

One chilly night, we, ‘‘the young folks,’’ in- 
cluding Capt. Husted, and, for a wonder, Dick, 
gathered in the sitting-room. A fire had been 
kindled in the wide, old fire-place, and as the 
flames leaped up, and blazed, and sparkled, Capt. 
Husted drew his easy-chair a trifle nearer to the 
blaze, and said, 

“ Whether it is the fire-light, or because Miss 
Kate goes home to-morrow, I must acknowledge 
that I do feel wonderfully sentimental. Lee, won't 
you give us apiece of poetry? This half light is 
just the thing for it. Oblige me, won't you?” 





Dick half started, when the captain spoke of 
Kate’s departure, for this was the first that he 
had heard of it; but when he ended, there was a 
a moment’s silence. Then fixing his gray eyes 
steadily upon her face, and with a bitterness ap- 
parently uncalled for in his voice, Dick quoted, 


“Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 
Of me you shall not win renown. 
You thought to break a country heart 
For pastime, e’er you went to town. 
At me you smiled, but, unbeguiled, 
I saw the snare, and I retired; 
The daughter of a hundred earls, 
You are not one to be desired !” 


Kate was lounging in a low, easy-chair, close 
in the firelight, and by its glimmer, 1 could see 
her whiten to her very lips, as the remorseless 
voice went on, ° 

“ Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 
Some meeker pupil you must find; 
For were you queen of all that is, 
I could not stoop to such a niind. 
You sought to prove how I could love, 
And my disdain is my reply. 
The lion on your old stone gates 
Is not more cold to you than If” 

I thought he would never end, and Kate kept 
growing whiter, until I wondered if she would 
faint outright, and the captain thus discover the 
real meaning of the quotation. But, presently, 
Kate was Kate again, and stretching out one 
pretty foot until it rested on the fender, she ap- 
parently tried to smother a well-bred yawn, 
changed her position lazily, and looking over to 
the captain, ‘‘ smiled him into the seventh heaven 
of delight,”’ and raising one white hand to her 
head, where it sank half-buried in her soft brown 
hair, she waited for the poem to end. 

«A true wail of the jilted!’’ she laughed, as 
Dick finished. ‘‘ Now, I don’t like that style of 
poetry. Probably he flirted just as much as she, 
only he wouldn’t own it!” 

«© Yes, Lee,’”’ broke in the captain. ‘That's a 
deucedly uncomfortable piece of poetry. It quite 
takes away my sentimentality—makes me feel 
as if I'd like to fight that girl’s brother, if 
she had one. But then, ladies,” with a deeper 
tone in his honest voice, ‘if all women were 
like you, that poem would never have been 
written.” 

With a bitter half-laugh, Dick rose and walked 
over to the fire-place, and turning, looked down 
at Kate beside him. 

«So you are going home to-morrow ?”’ he said. 

“Yes. Arn’t you glad?’ looking up in his 
face, with that rare smile of hers. 

‘«No, and, yes,” hesaid. ‘‘ Good-evening, and 
farewell!’ and apparently forgetting that there 
was any one else in the room, he went his 
way. 

«¢ Was there ever anything so romantic as that 
parting? ‘No, and, yes. Good-evening, and fare- 
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well,’ ”’ laughed Kate, waltzing up and down the 
room, to a little air that she was singing. 

‘Lee is certainly either crazy, or has been 
jilted,’’ asserted the captain, as he rose to make 
his adieux. ‘I will not say ‘farewell,’ my friend ; 
for I look forward to many happy meetings in 
town, next winter.: So—au revoir.” 

Thus went both of Kaie’s summer lovers, and 
next day the old house seemed robbed of all its 
life, and half its beauty, for Kate’s dainty hand 
had waved a last goud-by from over the distant 
meadow, after a solemn promise to spend the 
next summer with us. Glancing carelessly to- 
ward the hill, with a thought of Dick’s conduct 
the night before, I saw him standing on a little 
knoll of his, that overlooked the distant village 
road, down which Kate was rapidly disappear- 
ing. 

His dog was lying on the grass beside him, and 
with his hat off, and one hand shading his eyes, 
he was gazing, I could imagine how eagerly, after 
the departing carriage. There he stood, till the 
‘*nut-brown shadows’ in the hollows grew deeper 
and deeper, and fair twilight, with her crown of 
silver stars, drew her veil, over the meadows, and 
the old house, and the quiet spell-bound figure, 
and hid them from my sight. 

Judging from her letters, Kate Monroe, at 
home, was a very different person from ‘ Cousin 
Kate,”’ at the country homestead. 

From time to time, too, vague rumors of her 
beauty, and her wit, and her great popularity 
reached us; how this lion and that had gone 
down before her beauty. Senators, literary men, 
and scores of others, were added to her list of 
victims; but Kate, they all agreed, was still heart- 
free. 
To be sure, there was a certain captain, who 
was always near her, and though, report said, 
she appeared to smile upon him, it averred that 
so did she upon a hundred others. And with 
various tidings of, and from her, the winter 
passed, and Dick Lee was as intimate a friend as 
ever at our house. 

At last the ‘‘wind, and cloud, and changing 
skies’’ of March were over, and the soft hand of 
Spring had sown the hillocks with ‘violets, blue 
as her eyes,” where of late the snow had lan in 
unsightly heaps ; then theapple-blossoms showered 
down upon the grass their pink and pearly petals; 
and then came June, with her roses, and her soft 
blue skies, and with June, Kate. 

‘*You have not changed one bit, Kathie,” said 
I, giving her a school-girlish hug, upon the porch, 
“‘only grown handsomer.”’ 

‘Tut, child, you mustn’t be so complimentary. 
I have heard enough of that, all winter. I came 





up here for a respite,” and she looked down at 
me, with a half-weary look in her sweet brown 
eyes. ‘How cool and quiet it seems up here! 
And your roses are in bloom. Come up stairs, 
while I take off this heavy traveling-dress, and 
I'll tell experiences.’’ 

And arm-in-arm, we went up to her room, to- 
gether. 

‘* Well!” she said, as she lounged back, when 
dressed, with her light silk falling gracefully 
about her, and her soft, jeweled hand toying 
with her bracelets, ‘this is solid comfort. I 
should like to stay here forever.”’ 

‘*What about the captain, Kate?’’ asked I, 
at last. ‘You haven’t said much about him, 
lately.” 

The sweet face grew troubled, and she toyed 
uneasily with the bracelet on her arm. 

‘‘Last night, he asked me to be his wife. I 
flirted with him, last summer. I don’t suppose 
you noticed; but it made him think I liked him, 
and he told me so.”’ 

‘«Then you have refused him.’’ 

“Yes, of couree,’’ She glanced quickly up at 
me, then looked down again. ‘I ain't going 
to flirt any more, Nellie. I’ve had enough of 
it.’? 

By-and-by Kate said, ‘‘ I am going to the arbor 
to see if it looks like old times. Will you come?” 

Just then I saw Dick Lee coming up the walk 
in front of the house. A happy thought struck 
me. ‘No, my dear,” I answered. ‘I have 
some household matters to look after.”” 

I took care she did not approach the window, 
and conducted her myself to the back-door, down 
stairs, from which the path led to the rose-bower 
at the foot of the garden. Then I hurried to the 
front-door, where Dick, by this time, had arrived. 

‘‘T am busy, just now,” I said; ‘but an old 
friend of yours is in the garden. Go and pay 
your respects to her, and by that time I shall be 
disengaged.”’ 

Dick understood me, and hurried off. 
overtook Kate. 

‘Why, Mr. Lee,’’ she cried, in unaffected sur- 
prise, and then her eyes fell, and the color rose to 
her cheeks, and wholly against her will, deep- 
ened and deepened, till brow, and neck, and face 
were crimson. She was glad, when, soon after, 
they reached the arbor, and she could sit down, 
for her limbs trembled under her. 

‘* You are not well,”’ said poor, innocent Dick. 
‘You have been sick, haven’t you, and are still 
weak? You tremble.” 

Forced to dissemble, Kate made a feeble effort 
to laugh, and said, 

“Qh, no! But I think a thorn has run into 


He soon 
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my instep.” She wore slippers. ‘I must have 
stepped against some branch of a rose-bush trail- 
ing in the ground.” 

She had not made matters better. On the con- 
trary, she was getting more and more entangled, 
if she did but know it. 

«Let me see,” said Dick, stooping down. 

She blushed, hesitated a moment, and then 
shyly put out her foot. 

“TI can find no thorn,” said Dick. He had 
taken the dear little foot reverenly in his hand, 
and scrutinized it carefully, his heart beating, all 
the while, like a sledge-hammer. 

Kate drew the foot impatiently away. ‘‘ I must 
have been misiaken,”’ she said. 


Dick rose and stood before her. Her embar- 


rassment, her slight pettishness, her whole man- 
ner puzzled him. Then a sudden light broke 
upon him. 





“Kate! Why, Kate,” he cried, ‘can it be? 
Have you, indeed, been mistaken? I—I mean 
-—about something else.”’ 

She lifted her eyes, beaming with love, for an- 
swer; and the next moment she was clasped to 
his heart. 

Hour after hour of the bright afternoon. slip- 
ped away, and at last, when the purple sunlight 
came, and the stars began to twinkle, Dick and 
Kate strolled up the garden-walk together. 

‘¢ What has been the matter, Kate?’’ I said, as 
they came up the steps, with very conscious faces. 
‘* What kept you so long?” 

‘* Matter ?’’ she repeated, looking down, with 
a proud humility, as unusual to her as it was be- 
coming. Then, with an upward glance at Dick, 
and with one of her arch looks, she said, laugh- 
ing softly, “I think the matter was ‘Love 
Amon@ THE Roszs!’”’ 
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Wout per thou a sinful soul redeem, 
And lead the erring back to God; 
A guardian-angel wouldst thou scem, 
To one who long in guilt hath trod? 
-Go kindly to him, take hia hand, 
And gently press it in your own, 
And by his side a brother stand, 
Till thou the demon sire dethrone! 


He still is human, and will yield, 
Like snow beneath the torrid ray; 
And his strong heart, though doubly steeled, 
Will to the words of love give way ! 
He had a mother! and he felt 
A mother’s kiss upon his cheek ; 
And by her knee at evening knelt, 
The prayer of innocence to speak! 





A mother! ay, and who shall say, 
Though deep in sin he now may be, 
That spirit may not wake to-day, 
Which filled him at her sainted knee, 
No guilt so utter e’er became 
But ‘mid it we some good might find, 
And Virtue, through the deepest shame, 
Still feebly lights the darkest mind. 


Scorn not the guilty, then, but plead 
With him, in kindest, gentlest mood, 
That thou the strayed one back may lead 

To hope, to Heaven, and to God! 
Thou art thyself but mortal ; thou 

As prone, perchance, to fall as he! 
Then “mercy to the fallen show, 

That mercy may be shown to thee |” 





SHEAVES. 


BY N. R. STEVENS. 


A sap autumnal sky—a twilight sky, 
All colorless and gray ; 

A low wind whispering through the withered grass, 
And wandering away; 

Bare trees—save for a handful of brown leaves; 

A quiet reaper, resting with her sheaves— 


How poor they seem! how few, how worthless all! 
Ah, for another Spring! 
Or if the Summer, late and cold at best, 
Might come again, and bring 
The light and warmth that best matures the grain, 
Before the frost falls and the latter rain! 





And yet He knows, and judges all aright: 
Some by the wayside fell ; 

Some came to naught; and some the birds devoured, 
And He alone can tell 

What bitter chance or circumstance decreed 

The utter failure of the cherished seed. 


But it may be in a diviner air, 
Transfigured and made pure, 
The harvest that we deemed as wholly lost 
Waits perfect and mature: 
And the faint heart that now defeated grieves, 
May yet stand smiling ’mid abundant sheaves, 
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BY FANNIE HODGSON BURNETT. 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 40, 


I sHALL never understand how it was pos- 
sible that, through the long weeks that follow- 
ed, a mother could be so carelessly blind as Mrs. 
Clangarthe showed herself. She seemed to enjoy 
life as much as ever; she was as sweet-tempered 
and ready to be amused with trifles; she played 
hostess at the gay little suppers, and angled for 
Sir Denis in seeming unconsciousness of the 
change in the pretty, young face, hitherto so 
cloudlessly bright. It made my heart ache to 
watch this change as it grew. It was no longer 
the face that had smiled down on Mr. Jack from 
the stair-case. There was a feverish trouble in 
its eyes; its very smiles were feverish. I can- 
not describe the dumb pain and look of inward 
misery that took the place of the old light-heart- 
edness. 

But the girl said very little, though she grew 
paler every day. She bore up against her trouble, 
almost defiantly, trying to make herself pretty 
in her lover’s eyes, pretending to be gay, and 
even trying to tolerate Sir Denis. But she could 
not deceive me. My love for her had made my 
old eyes too quick. I think, too, that she under- 
stood this, for it was only before me that she 
ever gave in, and sometimes, when she was with 
me, she seemed to break down, though she tried 
hard to make light of it, and always did it with 
a wretched ghost of a smile on her pale lips. 

‘‘Sir Denis was too much for me, to-night,” 
she would say, sometimes. ‘‘ And—and, I have 
a headache. It makes me look pale, I dare say. 
Do I look pale, Mrs. Mallon ?” trying to laugh. 
“*T feel pale.’’ 

But the time came when she ceased even try- 
ing to laugh, and would come to me, looking 
as white as death, trembling and crying. 

“Don’t tell,’ she would say. ‘Don’t tell. I 
am not well, you know; and Lady Medora has 
been bothering again. Let me have my cry out, 
and then I shall be better.”’ 

I cannot put into words the horror of slow 
fear which grew upon me. I could not bear to 
think of it, and fought against it bitterly, trying 
to think it quite natural that her girlish troubles 
should make her hysterical, and nervous; but at 
last I began to see a change in Mr. Jack, and 
this change crushed all my hopes. I began to 
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see that he was getting tired of his amusement; 
and I knew him so well that I recognized the 
alteration as soon as it came about; as soon as 
Miss Lina herself did. Ie began to try to avoid 
her, as if by accident at first, but more openly 
in the course of time. In the end, day after 
day passed by, in which he never entered their 
rooms. 

I wakened earlier than usual one morning, 
and, after dressing, went to my window to look 
out, as I had a habit of doing. The fog was just 
clearing away, and, as my eyes became accus- 
tomed to the then floating mist, I glanced acci- 
dentally toward the Meaning Bar. Two figures 
were standing near the rocks together. It did 
not need a second glance to tell me whose they 
were. I knew them, in an instant; one by its 
attitude, the other by the scarlet jacket and long, 
falling hair. It was Lina Clangarthe and Mr. 
Jack ! 

He was lounging carelessly against a rock, 
when I looked, and she seemed to be speaking 
to him passionately, wildly, desperately. She 
was holding out her hands, and clasping and 
wringing them as she talked: and he was listen- 
ing without a gesture, simply listening and watch- 
ing her. 

My heart gave one fierce bound, and fairly 
stood still. For a moment it seemed that I scarce- 
ly breathed, and then I drew back behind the 
curtain, praying aloud, 

‘« Lord, have mercy upon her! Oh, Lord, have 
mercy upon her!” I cried. 

It was all over, when I looked again. Mr. 
Jack had sauntered away, and Lina was walking 
rapidly along the beach, toward the street. She 
was walking hurriedly, and seemed to steady her 
slight, girlish figure with some difficulty. But 
she was not crying, and there was not a tear in 
her eys, when, a few moments later, she came 
into the room. 

‘««T have been out walking with Mr. Lowther,” 
she said, in a strange, steady voice. ‘‘ And we 
have had a bit of a quarrel, Mrs, Mallon, Lovers 
always have their little quarrels, don’t they?” 

She had seated herself at the window when 
she entered, and she was sitting there as she 
spoke, and the minute the words were out of 
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her mouth, she turned suddenly, and looked at 
me. 

“If you had been at the window, you might 
have seen us,’’ she said, watching me keenly. 
«TI did not know before that any of these win- 
dows fronted the Moaning Bar so directly.” 

“I think I did see you,’’ I answered, as 
calmly as possible. ‘‘ But my old eyes are not 
as young as they used to be, and I might be mis- 
taken.”’ ; 

That seemed to satisfy her, and for awhile, 
she sat silent; but at last she spoke again. 

‘‘T am rather low-spirited, this morning,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Quarrels always make me miserable. I 
don’t think I am as strong as I used to be. I wish 
life wasn’t so long. 1 was thinking, this morn- 
ing, it would be an easy sort of a way to end it, 
out there on the Moaning Bar, when the tide 
comes in.”’ 

She spoke so deliberately and meditatively, 
that I was startled into making a slight exclama- 
tion, 

“Why, Miss Lina!’ I cried out. 

She started a little, looked up at me, and 
laughed, faint'y. 

‘Why not?” she said. ‘It would be ersy 
enough if one had the courage; and it wouldn’t, 


need much. The tide sweeps round the Bar $0 
suddenly. And then there is no help, and one 


wouldn’t need courage. Don’t be frightened, 
though, Mrs. Mallon! Iam not going to drown 
myself. I am too fond of life for that; besides, 
I want to make up with Jack.’”’ And she laughed 
again. 

I was blind enough then to be deceived by her 
light manner, but I thought of her words after- 
ward, and remembered, too, her little shudder, 
when she said, ‘‘ And then there would be no 
help.” 

After that came a change again, stranger and 
more deceptive than the last. She regained her 
spirits too rapidly to seem natural; she never 
said anything against Sir Denis, and was even 
extravagantly gay in his presence. Her mother 
was fairly delighted, and exerted herself to her 
utmost, in the matter of dressing her and making 
her appear to advantage. They gave (he little 
suppers two or three times a week, and at such 
times, from my room, I could hear Lina’s fever- 
ish laugh ringing out above everything. She 
had never seemed so reckless and light-hearted 
and, as the guests passed out of the house, | 
often caught snatches of conversation among the 
men, which showed me that even those who had 
known her the longest were dazzled afresh, and 
puzzled a little. 

But Mr. Jack’s attentions were gradually fall- 





ing off. His unceremonious visits were growing 
fewer and farther between, I was astonished to 
find that this did not seem to trouble Lina much, 
and was so far bewildered that I began to falter 
again. She did not contrive plans to meet him 
any longer; and when, by accident, they encoun- 
tered each other on the stairs, or in the hall, she 
would give him a careless little nod, or a careless 
speech, and pass on as coolly as she might have 
done in the first days of their acquaintance. 
But one evening, after she had passed him so, 
and the hall-door had closed upon him as he 
went out, I heard her feet flag somewhat in their 
passage up the stair-case, and in a moment more 
there came to my listening ears the dull, dead 
thud of a heavy fall. 

There was no other sound, nothing but the 
fall, and, strange to say, no one seemed to hear 
it but myself; and hurrying out, I found lying 
on the mat, at the foot of the stairs, Lina Clan- 
garthe, in a dead faint, her white face like a 
stone. 

I went to the kitchen-door, and, calling one 
of the servants as quietly as possible, made her 
help me to carry the prostrate figure into my 
room, and lay it on my sofa. 

‘*Don’t say anything to the others,” I com- 
manded the girl. “It is nothing but a faint, 
and would only alarm Mrs. Clangarthe unneces- 
sarily.” 

I sent her away before the poor child’s eyes 
were open, and then I set myself to work to re- 
store her alone. But, before I began, I closed 
the door. I think it must have been half an 
hour before she knew me, and when the great, 
speechful, gray eyes unclosed, they turned upon 
me in an agony, needing not a word to express 
itself. It seemed to me as if I could not bear it. 
I thought my heart would burst. 

« You fell down stairs, and fainted, my dear,” 
I said, as cheerfully as I could. “I suppose 
your foot slipped.” 

She did not utter a sound, only looked at me, 
and then, all at once, at the door, as if she was 
frightened. 

“Yes, my dear,’’ I answered, for I guessed 
what she was thinking of. ‘Yes, my dear, its 
locked. You see I thought there was no need to 
alarm the household, and frighten your mamma, 
It was only a faint, and you will be over it soon. 
You are almost over it now, only, of course, you 
feel weak, and tired, and don’t want to talk. 
Take a little of this wine, and then I will sit 
down, and you shall try to sleep.”’ 

She took the wine, but her poor hands trem- 
bled so that I had to hold the glass to her lips, 
She did not speak even then, and, after she had 
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swallowed it, she slipped down on to the sofa- 
cushion, with her white, young face upon her 
arm, and her long hair half-hiding it as she lay. 

As for me, I set the wineglass aside, and went 
back to my seat at the window, which faced the 
Moaning Bar. 

For two long hours I sat there with my work, 
looking out at the sea, and now and then glanc- 
ing round at the helpless young face on the sofa. 
During those two hours this figure never stirred, 
- but lay there without a movement, the white face 
half hidden by the heavy, loose hair. The silence 
was so heavy and terrible, and the time so long, 
in its dull, dragging by, that I could scarcely 
bear it. If I could only have helped her; if 
I could only have said one word of motherly 
comfort to her, I should have thanked God for it 
to the last day of my life. If this was only a 
girl’s heartache, it was a bitter one, indeed, and 
one that called for tender words and comfort ; 
but if it was worse, there were no words that 
human tongue could utter, that could be too full 
of pity and prayer for this young creature, in 
her desolate strait. 

I got up from my chair, at last, and went to 
her, kneeling down by her side, and touching 
her hair softly, 

“ Are you asleep, Miss Lina?” I asked. 

She stirred a little, but she did not look up, 
as she answered, 

No.” 

“Do you feel better?’’ I said, falteringly. 
‘¢ Fainting-fits fre troublesome things, my dear ; 
but there is not much danger in them, you know. 
I hope——”’ 

I stopped there, because I could say no more. 
It seemed as if the spell upon her was broken, 
for she was beginning to shiver and tremble, and 
in a minute she was clinging to the cushion with 
both her little hands, sobbing in a wild, gasp- 
ing, choking way. 

“‘Oh, Mrs. Mallon!” she cried out, again and 
again, ‘if you only knew what is in my heart 
to-night ; if you only knew what is in my heart 
to-night! If you only—only—knew !” 

I was trembling all over, myself, and crying, 
too, though I tried hard to speak quietly, as I 
stroked her hair, and patted her shoulder to 
soothe her. 

‘Tell me, my love,’”’ I said. ‘“ Tell me, if you 
can, and I will try to help you. I am an old 
woman, my dear, and the Lord may show me 
how I might help you best. The Lord never fails 
us, you know, my dear.” 

But she had lost all hope of eontrolling her- 
self. She only sobbed, and gasped, and panted, 
with her hand clenched hard against her heart. 





“There is no help for me,” she cried out. 
“ There is no help. There is nothing but death ! 
Nothing but death! Nothing but death and de- 
spair.”’ 

The tile had come in, and gone down again 
into the darkness, long before she was stiil; and 
then it was time for her to go up stairs, for Mrs. 
Clangarthe was inquiring for her. She got up 
from the sofa, pale as death, and, with a strange, 
hollow look about her eyes. She had worn her 
wild grief out, but she had not uttered a word 
that might tell me surely whether my terrible 
fear had any foundation or not. 

She gave a glance at herself as she passed the 
mirror, and when she reached the door, she 
turned, all of a sudden, in a wild, nervous way, 

‘You are not like other people,’’ she said. 
‘You are better, some way. I wish you were 
my mother.” 

I wonder if the people, who are used to read- 
ing stories, can guess how this one of mine is 
going to end. I wonder, too, if the most expe- 
rienced of them would not have started, as I did 
that night, on hearing Lina Clangarthe’s laugh 
ring out among the voices in the room above. I 
think they would, and yet Idid hear it. I heard 
it, threading through the bursts of merriment 
that came from the two or three of her father’s 
fellow officers, who were his guests for the even- 
ing, and as I heard it, I trembled. She was 
talking to them, and even rattling off gay little 
French songs for them, one after the other. She 
was filling the whole drawing-room with her 
mirth. 

Sir Denis was there, too, one of the servants 
told me, and she was drawing him on, and daz- 
zling him with her daring flashes of wit. And, 
toward the end of the evening, Mr. Jack came 
in, and went up stairs to join the party; anda 
few minutes later, to my bewilderment, I heard 
her laughing and jesting with him too. 

They were always gay enough, and sometimes 
a trifle boisterous in that light-hearted way of 
theirs; but I had never heard them so merry as 
they seemed to be this night. Peal after peal of 
laughter came down the siair-case to my room. 

“It’s Miss Lina is making them laugh so,”’ ex- 
plained the major’s man. ‘Sure it’s in high 
spur’ts she is in this evenin’. The ould fell’ys 
is houldin’ their sides wid the fun in her. It’s 
beyutiful she looks, too, Misthress Mallon, wid a 
color like a rose, and a light in her eye like foire, 
an me Lady Medora’s ould dress lookin’ new on 
her. Ah, but it’s Sir Dinnis is the lost boy, in- 
tirely.”’ 

Barregan was just like the rest of the servants ; 
he fairly adored Miss Lina, and noticed her 
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every mood, with as great an interest as ifshe had 
been a child of his own. The queer, careless 
ways of the family extended even to their free- 
and-easy intercourse with their servants, 

It was later than usual when the company 
dispersed, perhaps because they had enjoyed 
themselves so well. I had sat in my room, for 
hours, listening, and wondering, and fearing, by 
tyrns, and was just setting Mr. Jack’s parlor to 
rights, and bolting the shutters before going to 
bed, when I heard Sir Denis and Mr. Jack him- 
self come out, Miss Lina following them on to the 
landing to have a last word. The parlor was 
quite dark, and they could not see me; but I 
could see them plain enough; and you may be 
sure my first look was at Miss Lina. 

She was standing on the stairs, just as she had 
stood the night Mr. Jack kissed her. Her soft 
hair was floating over her wide, white shoulders, 
down to her bit of a waist, as she had a girl’s 
fashion of wearing it all loose and curly; and she 
had on the very dress Lady Medora had given 
her, the rose-colored satin. It was as Barregan 
had said, her eyes were like fire; but just at this 
moment, as she looked down at the two men, 
there was scarcely a bit of color in her face, in 
spite of the light words she was speaking. 

‘«‘ And as you are going away,” she was saying 
to Mr. Jack, ‘I suppose I may as well say good- 
by to you, and ask you to give my love to Lady 
Medora, if you see her, when you are in London. 
Don't tell any tales out of school though, or else 
she won’t send me any more of her old dresses, 
and what would I do without them.”’ 

‘And you will try the sorrel mare with me 
to-morrow, Miss Clangarthe?’’ Sir Denis said, a 
sort of stiff confusion mixed with his admiration 
ofher. ‘She paces well, I can vouch; and we 
can ride past the Moaning Bar, and on to the 
Shingle Road, after the tide goes down.” 

I saw her look down at his face, for one second, 
with a strange expression, just as if she had for- 
gotten herself; but it was only for one moment; 
the next she answered him as gayly as ever, 
only with an odd, feverish, short laugh. ‘‘ Yes,” 
she said, ‘‘ I'll remember. When the tide goes 
down—if nothing happens from now till then. 
And what could happen? After the tide goes 
down, then, Good-night,” And she gave him 
@ bright, little nod. 

* Good-night, Miss Clangarthe,’’ he answered, 
and went down stairs with his thin face all in a 
glow of pleasure. 

In his momentary excitement, he had almost 
forgotten his companion, but Mr. Jack called 
after him, the next minute, 

. Wait a minute, Dermot,’’ he said. Then he 





turned to the bright-robed young figure on the 
stair above him, and as he looked into the white, 
young face, held out his hand. 

“‘Good-night, Lina,”’ he said. 

She never stirred. Just stood there, white 
and still, looking right into his evil, handsome, 
black eyes, without a word. She did not take 
his hand, or even notice it. 

“*Good-by,”’ she said, at last. 

That was all. Not another word; and after — 
taking another look at her, he turned away, as if 
she had puzzled him a little, and he was too in- 
different to care about translating her. 

She watched him down the stair-case, through 
the hall, out into the street, without stirring; 
and then she turned round, and walked slowly 
up to her own room; and the last glimpse I had 
of her, in life, showed me that queer, calm look 
in her girl's eyes, and that queer steadiness on 
her white face. 

I have often thought, since then, of the wild 
desperateness, that must have been in that poor, 
wronged young thing’s mad heart, that dread- 
ful night. I have shuddered, and cried likea 
child, over the picture that will sometimes force 
itself upon my mind; the picture of that stead- 
fast face, as it must have looked during the long 
hours that passed before daylight came. I have 
fancied that I could see it, and understand the 
depth of despair and misery which this girl of 
seventeen years old must have struggled with, in 
the silence of midnight. There had never been a 
shadow on her life before, and the blackness of 
death had fallen upon her almost in an hour. 
Did she pray one, short, desperate prayer, or 
did she face her fate, remembering nothing, but 
what she left behind, and what life might have 
held for her? 

I was sitting at my little parlor window, just 
as I always did, and the tide was sweeping back, 
wave by wave, over the sand, and over the rocks, 
and over the Moaning Bar. It had been a dull, 
gray morning, and even now the sun was scarcely 
to be seen at all, as it struggled through the 
banks of leaden clouds. I was feeling troubled, 
and not very well. I had not slept much during 
the night, and losing rest always hurts me. But 
somehow, this morning, it was my mind that felt 
heavy, and it was so heavy that I forgot my tired 
old limbs altogether. I was thinking of Miss 
Lina, and had been thinking of her all night. I 
was beginning to fear something I had not thought 
of before; and the thought of it chilled me to the 
heart. 

When first it struck me, I turned to the sea, 
with a quick, cold pulse-beat, and my eyes fell 
on the Moaning Bar, in shrinking terror. The 
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slow, creeping waves, tossing over it now, had 
such a cruel, hungry look in the gray light. The 
tide always crept round the low, barren streich 
of sand, just in a stealthy sort of way, and no 
human being, who chanced to linger there a mo- 
ment too late, need turn his face to the higher 
shore again, for he had met his doom. It was 
a cruel place, and I had always felt a dread of 
it, even when the tide was down. The coast 
people feared it, with something like supersti- 
tious horror, and told fearful stories of the mad- 
dened wails they had heard, and the stony, rigid 
forms that had been swept back to the shore, 
once or twice, at ebb of tide. 

IT could not bear to look at it this morning; 
but, somehow, it had a strange fascination for me ; 
and I sat watching it until the tops of the rocks 
were bare. The sea was not long in creeping 
backward then, and before many minutes the 
water was falling rapidly, and the rocks stood 
out, bold and black, in a little cluster that made 
& sheltered nook, where the sea-weed always lay 
in heaps, tangled with white sea-shells. 

There was a heap of such sea-weed, lying half 
out of the low water now. I could see it quite 
plainly, as it lay caught among the rocks. After 
my first glance, I found myself staring at it, fas- 
cinated—-I could not say why—curiously. The 


little running waves were playing with it, and 
lifting it lightly as they retreated. 
A sound in the hall, and a summons from out- 


side, roused me. I got up from my seat, rest- 
lessly, opened the door, and confronted the ma- 
jor’s man, who stood upon the threshold, making 
his stiff, military salute. 

«¢It's Miss Lina I was ordhered to ax about, 
Misthress Mallon,’’ he said, a trifle uneasily. 
“The misthress sent me saa if she was here. 
Sir Dinnis is waitin’ for her, and the misthress 
thought, mebbe, she had stepped into your room, 
whin she kem in.” 

I stared at him blankly for a moment. Then 
my startled mind began to take in vaguely the 
strange expression on the poor fellow’3 face. 
There was actually a shade of pallor on his sun- 
burnt skin, and his eye met mine restlessly. 
Something was the matter, I knew, and he was 
afraid to speak of it. 

‘: Barregan,”’ I broke out, all in a tremble, 
‘what is the matter? You are trying to hide 
something from me What is it you are trying to 
hide {”’ 

I saw him turn pale then in actual earnest, 
and when he answered me, his voice shook. 

‘‘Might I step insoide, Misthress Mallon ?’’ he 
said. ‘I'd like to have a wurred wid yez.” 

I motioned him in, and shut the door. 





“What is it ?”’ I cried out, sharply. ‘‘ You are 
not afraid that ’» And then I stopped short, 
in spite of the terrible fear that rushed upon me. 

**She—she went out early,”’ he said, hoarsely, 
‘an’ she’s not come in yet, though she promised 
to try Sir Dinnis’s sorrel. There's a nasty bit of 
sand down on the Bar, ye know, and she always 
wint there. She was goin’ there whin I met her, 
and someways she looked white and poorly, but 
she turned her purty, pale face to me, and says, 
‘Good mornin’ to ye, Barregan. I’m goin’ fora 
little walk on the sands,’ and then she looks over 
her shoulder at me, two or three times, before 
she was out of sight. I darn’t say a wurred to 
the misthress. I darn't; 1 thought I’d come 
here first.” 

The sun had struggled through the clouds at 
last, and as I turned to the window, shaken and 
strengthless, it burst forth in such sudden bright- 
ness, that I could see nothing plainly. But little 
as I could distinguish, my blinded eyes caught a 
glimpse of something, that made me drop into my 
chair, with hardly voice to speak. 

‘* Look out there,” I said to the poor stricken 
fellow. ‘*There is a heap of—of sea-weed, I 
think, caught on the rocks, on the Moaning Bar. 
There is not a bit of color caught among it, is 
there? The sun blinds me so that I cannot see. 
There isn't a bit of scarlet there, isthere? Look 
well before you speak, for God’s sake !’’ 

He did not need to look a second time. Just 
one glance, and he broke away, with a cry of 
horror, that roused the whole household, and 
brought servants, and master, and mistress, hur- 
rying out of the rooms, with white, scared faces. 

Just that one cry, and a few wild terror-stricken 
words, and the cry was echoed again, until the 
roof rang with its shrill horror, as Mrs. Clan- 
garthe fell prostrate upon the stair-case landing, 
with a face like the dead. 

We raised her, and carried her to her room, 
scarcely any one of us knew how; for the whole 
house was full of the cries of wailing, hurrying 
servants, and wailing, terrified children. There 
was not one of them but had I-ved her; there 
was not one of them, from the best to the worst, 
who was not stricken as with the hand of death. 

They were all crowded about the windows, 
weeping aloud, as they watched the hurrying 
figures flying across the sands, toward the bit of 
scarlet color caught in the nook of rocks. Dozens 
of the coast people, men, women, and children, 
catching a hint of the truth, left their work in 
boats and huts, and ran, as it were, for dear life, 
through the shallow water the tide had left on 
the low beach, joining one another by twos and 
threes, until a great crowd of strange figures 
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stood about the rocks, around Sir Denis, and } 


around the man who had first bent over the some- 
thing, which was not sea-weed, but a dead girl’s 
body. 

Perhaps, among all the crowd of rough watch- 
ers, there was not one who had not a kindly re- 
membrance of the bright, girlish face, and light- 
hearted ways ; perhaps there was scarcely one of 
them to whom she had not, at some time, spoken 
a careless, sweet-tempercd word of greeting. 
She had been used to speak to the roughest of 
them when she met them, and in the most un- 
responsive of their half-savage moods, they had 
felt an odd sort of liking for her and her bright 
beauty. 

It seemed almost like Fate that they should 
bring her into my little room, and lay her upon 
the sofa, where she had lain through the long, 
silent, wretched hours only so few days before. 
But her face was not hidden now upon the cush- 
jon; it lay still and white, upturned to every 
eye; and the long hair that had veiled it was 
wet and dank with the salt sea, and tangled with 
sea, and sand, and shells. 

If she had died to keep a secret, she had not 
died in vain, for no one but myself guessed that 
any secret existed. She must. have forgotten the 
tide, until it had crept around the Bar, and it 


was too late to turn back, they said among them- 
selves; and, as they spoke, I bent over her, and 
smoothed her pretty, tangled hair, so that they 
could not see my face, and guess that I had any- 


thing to hide from them. But as I listened, I 
understood, quite plainly, what the poor, des- 
perate child had meant when she cried out to me, 
“Oh, if you only knew what is in my heart, to- 
night!” I knew then, for her own dead lips 
told me, and I knew, too, what a terrible strength 
of resolution had kept the fire in her eye, and 
the color in her cheek as she jested and laughed 
with the rest, within the very sound of the 
waves which she knew would sweep over her 
dead body on the morrow. 

‘It would not take much courage, when the 
tide came up,” she had said, and I remembered 
the words, shuddering at the thought of how the 
waves must have looked, as she watched them 
running up nearer and nearer, until the gray, 
white line was all around her, and it was too 
late to look back, or repent. 

But it was over now, and it could not have 
taken long to hush her cries, if she had uttered 
any; it could not have been many. minutes, at 
the most, after the first gasp, in the rush of surf, 
before she was as quiet as she looked now, lying 
on my sofa, with the strange rest on her pretty 











“She looks so calm, someway,’’ poor Mrs. 
Clangarthe wailed. ‘And she was so pretty, 
too, and I was so proud of her. Oh, my poor, 
poor Lina! I don’t think Sir Denis will ever get 
over it, Mrs. Mallon. He was going to propose 
to her this morning, and Lina had promised me 
she would accept him, if he did.” 

When the dreadful day was over, and the 
house was dark and quiet, I sat in my liltle room 
again, thinking sadly of the still chamber up 
stairs, where the slender, quiet figure lay on the 
bed. As I sat, brooding over the fire, I heard 
the door open, and Mr, Jack came in, and stood 
on the hearth, with the stealthy, evil look in his 
handsome, bold, black eyes. 

Whether he suspected me or not, he did not 
care to meet my glance; and, as he spoke, he 
carelessly struck a match on the mantel to light 
a cigar he held. 

‘I am going to London, to-morrow,” he said, 
‘‘and shall not need you any longer. You can 
go back to Marshlands as soon as you wish. I 
shall not return here again.” 

I looked at his wicked, handsome face steadily, 
and for the moment hated it as I had never hated 
anything human before. 

«« Sir,” I said, ‘‘ have you been up stairs ?”’ 

He nodded carelessly, but changed color a 
little, nevertheless. 

«« Yes,’’ he answered. 

«* And you have seen her ?”” 

He nodded again, flinching, I could see. 

I do not know what held me up, but I felt that 
I must speak now, or die. 

“Do you remember what we said about that 
dead girl, once before, in this very room?” I 
asked. ‘About her face? Do you remember 
what I said, about its being a tender, innocent 
face, which knew no wrong, and held none? 
Do you remember?”’ 

He started slightly, and turned, staring wildly 
at me. 

*¢ What the deuce——”’ he began. 

But I stopped him. I rose up from my chair, 
and faced him, trembling in every limb, and 
sobbing in a grief that was too much for me. 
I remembered the pretty young face, as I saw it 
first, with the innocent light in its eye, and then 
I thought of how the tide had gone down on the 
Moaning Bar, leaving the bit of bright color ly- 
ing in the nook of rocks. 

“Man!” I said, ‘you are a villain, and God 
will never forgive you. The curse of a lost life 
will be upon you forever.” 

fle did not say a word, fierce as was the anger * 
that flashed into his cruel face. He had not a 
word to say. He knew that his sin had found 
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him out, and that there was no defence for him, 
if he cared to make one. For one moment he 
stood and tried to brave me with a sneer, the 
blood flushing his dark skin, and the flare of pas- 
sion in his eyes. The next, he faltered, and 
turned upon his heel, and so left. me forever, 

I did not see him again, and was thankful that 
I did not. I knew that, if my lady had been 
living, she would have absolved me from my 





promise, and knowing this, I was not ashamed 
to break it myself. I had been his faithful ser- 
vant, and he had used me for an innocent crea- 
ture’s wrong, and so I could be faithful no lenger. 
He went away, as he said he would, and I, re- 
turning to my home, carried, in my own heart, 
the secret which had been swept away and lost, 
in the waves that went down with the tide, on 
the Moaning Bar. 





SONG: UNDER THE APPLE-TREES. 


BY MARGARET MEERT. 


Unver the apple-tree blows the west wind, 
Up from the clover-field, sweet from the clover ; 
Green grass underfoot, all whisper and shimmer— 
A rustle of leaves, green boughs bending over. 


Under the apple-tree blows the west wind ; 
Shake all the blossoms and leaves—let it pass! 
Down falls a flurry of petals, out-flung, 
Shower of pink, floating over the grass. 


Under the apple-tree blows the west wind ; 
Sudden, the flirt of a wing—he is gone! 
Gold-throated bobolink, whither so fast? 
A chirp—he is lost in the meadow, new-mown, 


Under the apple-tree sighs the west wind, 
Weary of long hours wasted at play, 





Drunk with the breath of Spring’s odorous flowers— 
The flowers he’d kissed and forsaken that day. 


Arbutus, hid shyly beneath Winter leaves, 
When the west wind passed by, looked forth to the light ; 
Pale flowers! they flushed when the west wind bent low ; 
He passed, and the flowers shrank back, waxen white. 
Ah! cruel west wind, what cared he for sighing! 

He passed by the brook, where the young lilies stood ; 
He whispered a word: the lily-bells shook ; 

One wor, it was all, as he fled through the wood. 
Under the apple-tree sleeps the west wind— 

Softly, softly, the day dies away ; 
Peacefully sunset skies fade with the light; 

Pale rises the misty moon—pale moon of May; 
Dirds in the apple-tree whisper, “ -night |" 





HOW I LOVE YOU. 


BY MRS. 


You ask me how I love you, 
And pray that I would tell; 
Know then the love I own, dear, 

Is deep as deepest well, 
Is high as highest mountain, 
As wide as endless space, 
And fresh as clearest fountain, 
And pure as purest grace. 


Yo know I love you, darling, 
Why do you ever ask? 

You know ‘tis all my pleasure, 
My heart's delightful task. 





WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


It comes as free as sunlight, 
That shines in Summer bowers, 
And falls as free as dew-drops, 
That gem the blessed flowers. 


Now ask me if I love you, 
If I can tell you more; 
I'll tell it, dear, by action. 
And not by phrases poor; 
Tl tell you late and early 
Of love that fills my heart, 
That binds our lives together, 
No more, no more to part! 





A HOT MORNING IN AUGUST. 


BY JAMES DAWSON. 


Upristne o'er yon distant hill-top dun, 

Like some vast ball, on viewless wings upborne, 
How regally the gold globe of the sun 

Climbs the clear eastern heavens this August morn! 
A while, and glorious grows the morn to see, 

All glare and glitter marvelously grand ; 
And rock and river, spire and stately tree, 


Alike resplendent in the splendor stand. 
Soft melodies and sweet are in the air, 
Poured forth by birds that at their matins are, 
Hid in the bowery woods. The fierce sun-glare, 
Keen with o’erpowering heat, grows fiercer far, 
And the light morning airs that labor by 
Swoon ‘neath the sweltering sun, “and swooning die.” 





LUCKY NANNY. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Lvoxy Nanny had been her nickname for so 
many years now, that even her sisters’ children 
employed it, without the slightest idea that it 
was not quite respectful. Sometimes the very 
servants themselves—at least the Scotch gardener 
and his wife, who had been in the family since 
before she was born—forgot which name really 
belonged to her, and called her Miss Lucky, with- 
out either she or they being aware of it. 

The odd appellation had been given by her 
elder sisters, when she was a mere child. Some 
old relative had bequeathed her a little legacy, 
so the other two girls called her Lucky Nanny; 
and the name so tickled their fancy that they 
continued it till it became a matter of fixed habit. 
She had been christened Angelica, but I do not 
suppose she had ever written the appalling cog- 
nomen a dozen times in her whole life. 

Her two sisters married while quite young, 


and were both supposed to have done remarka- 
bly well; but a few years proved that in each 
case a terrible mistake had been made; it would 
have been impossible for either to have fallen 
upon a more unfortunate choice. 

Nanny was a little past eighteen when the 


troubles of her two sisters began. A short time 
before that, she had formed the acquaintance of 
a charming young fellow, some six years older 
than herself. He was of good family, well-to-do 
in the world, a great favorite with everybody, 
and had one weakness, which already threatened 
to ruin his fortune—a taste for drink, which 
sometimes seemed to amount fairly to a mania, 

Nanny had been at the head of her father’s 
establishment since her sisters left home. The 
mother died almost before Nanny’s remembrance’; 
but Mr. Mitchell’s heart lay buried too deep in 
the grave of his beloved wife for any thought of 
bringing a new mistress into his house ever to 
enter his mind. He was a Scotchman by birth, 
a lawyer by profession, and had amassed a large 
fortune. He gave up business before his oldest 
daughter married, sold his city residence, and 
retired to a country-seat in the heart of pictur- 
esque Pennsylvania, where the family had been 
in the habit always of passing the summer. 

The old mansion stood just near enough a 
bustling town for convenience sake. There was 
agreeable, intelligent society to be had; and 





in the winter, there were friends and distant re- 
lations enough glad to invite them to their houses 
in Philadelphia. 

But before the twins married, Nanny had 
been too young to be allowed such distrac- 
tions; and after that, her father was always too 
ailing for her to be willing to leave him alone. 
Then, too, she was shy, and shrunk from stran- 
gers. She had not the slightest claim even to 
being considered pretty. Her sisters were beau- 
ties, but Nanny, as a girl, was positively plain. 
She seemed to have inherited all the character- 
istics, physically, of her Scotch ancestry. Her 
legs and arms were too long, her cheek-bones 
too high, her mouth too large, and her hair too 
sandy. But everybody was fond of Nanny, and 
her face was so full of sweetness and intelligence 
that I think people who knew her well were al- 
ways astonished to hear strangers pronounce her 
ugly. 

So, when she was eighteen, Jack Everton and 
she met; and handsome Jack fell in love with 
her, and Nanny was greatly attracted toward 
him, as was almost sure to have been the case 
just because he was dissipated. If one girl in 
a family marries ill, nine times out of ten the 
others follow suit. 

Mr. Mitchell liked Everton, too, and he was 
made welcome at the house, and glided into a 
footing of intimacy before he or anybody else 
really realized the fact. The married sisters’ 
troubles began, and Mr. Mitchell suddenly roused 
himself to look more closely after the fature of 
his youngest child. Jack Everton came and 
asked him if he might hope one day to become 
his son-in-law; and just then the old gentleman, 
for the first time, gained an inkling of his dissi- 
pated habits. He told Nanny what he had heard, 
but Nanny did not believe it. He told Jack, and 
Jack did not deny the fact, but vowed that he 
had given up all that sort of thing, and should 
henceforth prove ‘‘as sober as a church,’ and 
was so frank, and honest, and earnest, that even 
Mr. Mitchell, suspicious as the twin’s misfor- 
tunes were rendering him, could not help trust- 
ing the young man. 

Nanny became conditionally engaged te him. 
If he kept perfectly steady during two years, he 
was to have her for his wife. But it was Nanny 


when the girls wished for a few weeks of gayety } herself—not the father—who at length broke off 
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the engagement. Weak Jack could not keep his 
pledge; he fell onee, and was pardoned, erred 
again, and it was looked over. But the day 
came when Nanny knew that she must wrench 
her pretty dream out of her heart, though she 
inflicted a mortal wound in so doing. How much 
she suffered no one knew—she never complained. 

‘IT have told Jack that I shall never marry 
him,’’ she said, to her father. 

She was very quiet and calm, but the old man 
knew she was bearing a heavy burden, and did 
his best to lighten it by love and silent sym- 
pathy. 

Everton went off to California ; sank from bad 
to worse, and was finally killed a few years later 
in a drunken brawl. 

“Lucky Nanny !’’ wrote her sisters, contrast- 
ing her existence with theirs. 

For a good while after, the playful pet-name 
struck Nanny’s ear with a thrill of pain; but she 
never asked that it should be given up. 

The years went on. Mr. Mitchell died. Nanny 
continued to live inthe old home. At last the 
eldest sister was obliged to have a legal separa- 
tion from her husband. She had two children, 
and it would be asin longer to leave them ex- 
posed to the influence of that most degraded 
species of brute—a human being whom vice has 
sunk below the level of humanity. 

She and her children came back to live with 
Nanny. The second sister struggled on as best 





she could, under her troubles, living away off in 
the South-west, not permitted, for years and 
years even, to visit or hold communication with 
her relatives. God mercifully set her free, at 
last; and then the widow wandered back to her 
girlhood’s home, bringing her four children with 
her. 

Mr. Mitchell’s prudent will had restrained the 
two husbands from utterly wasting the fortunes 
their wives had received ; a great deal was gone, 
but there remained enough for ease and com- 
fort. 

Mrs. Walters—the widow—bought a house 
near the homestead, which had been bequeathed 
to Nanny ; and the sisters, once more united and 
loving one another fondly, settled down close to- 

















gether, to make the best they could of life. 
Nanny was thirty-five when the three were 
again joined. She had grown plump, her nose 
looked smaller, her cheek-bones were less promi- 
nent, and her face had an expression of cheer- 
ful content and enjoyment, which was better 
than beauty. 
“Lucky Nanny!” 
dismally in each other's face at the dire havoc } 
years of wretchedness had worked in the loveli- ; 


cried the twins, staring } 


ness of which they had once been so innocently 
proud; then gazing back at the younger sister's 
countenance, so full of vivacity and interest in 
all about her, so full of hope and faith. “* Lucky 
Nanny !” 

And Nanny could smile, while tears of thank- 
fulness for herself, and sympathy for her sisters, 
filled her eyes. She could listen to the childish 
nick-name without a pang now. Ah, how few of 
us men and women could do that. Lucky Nanny! 

Five years had gone by since the widowed sis- 
ter came back. Nanny was forty years old, but, 
certainly, during the past decade she did not 
seem to have changed. There was not a wrinkle 
in her forehead, not a thread of white in her 
hair which had somehow darkened a little, and was 
really a pretty brown, and her cheeks were as pink 
as & girl’s when she blushed; and to this day 
Nanny blushed as easily as if she were sixteen. 
Her nephews used to delight in teazing her, just 
for the pleasure of seeing the rose-tints mount to 
her cheeks, inventing all sorts of dreadful stories 
about her coquetries and imprudences; and she 
would defend herself earnestly at first, and blush 
horribly, before taking time to remember that it 
was all a joke. 

The boys adored Lucky Nanny. They were 
growing great fellows—off most of the year at 
college, or school, and making a delightful pan- 
demonium of the two houses when they came 
home. Nanny was their adviser and confidant. 
Neither of them ever had a secret where she 
was concerned ; and Nanny’s patience with their 
whims was inexhaustible. There were no girls 
in either of the families, and the two mothers 
could never congratulate themselves sufficiently 
on the fact, though Nanny murmured a little 
sometimes. 

‘Don’t be so wicked !’’ Mrs. Walters would 
say. ‘It is an awful thing to have girls.” 

‘And to see them grow up, and know they 
must be wretched,’’ the other twin would.add. 

‘« All women are not wretched,”’ the youngest 
would reply. 

‘Oh, it is all very well for you to talk, Lucky 
Nanny !” 

‘A life in ten thousand, Lucky Nanny!” 

Then Mrs. Howard would rebel, and feel bitter 
and wicked as she looked back over her past; 
and Mrs. Walters, formed in a weakei mould, 
would cry a little, and Nanny would s6oth them 
both to quiet, and help them to remember that 
God had led them through the darkness, and 
brought them safely back to the sunshine once 
more. 

But, sooner or later, such talk would come up 
again, and Nanny never ceuld resist saying, 
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‘All the same; I wish we had a nice little } 
girl.” 

Nanny had visions of adopting one; but when 
her sisters found it out, they frightened her so } 
sorely, that she yielded to their superior wisdom, 
and did not take the child, an orphan baby, in 
whose mother she had always been greatly in- 
terested. 

‘The idea!’’ cried Mrs. Howard. “Setting 
everything else aside, what on earth do you know 
about taking care of a baby ?”’ 

“Tam very handy with them,’’ said Nanny, 
meekly; ‘‘and I think any woman must know by 
instinct. Iam so fond of babies, I wish I had 
one.” 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed the sisters, in 
concert. 

“T declare, Lucky Nanny,” cried Mrs. How- 
ard, ‘‘you are growing positively immoral in 
your old age.” 

The two laughed, till Nanny’s cheeks got as 
pink as blush-roses, though she laughed too. 

‘‘T did not think how it sounded,” said she. 
‘‘ All the same, I wish I had a baby—a beautiful 
little girl-baby, with eyes like yours, Mary, and 
hair just the color Emma’s was.” 

“Don’t talk of my eyes,’’ exclaimed Mrs. How- 


ard. ‘‘ They have stared so many years at misery, } 
that they look like a mad woman’s.”’ 


“Andmyvhair. It is whiter than papa’s was 
at sixty,’’ moaned Mrs. Walters, and wiped away 
a tear. 

The two sisters gazed at each other, and shiver- 
ed, as their thoughts wandered back over the 
awful blackness of the past. Nanny knew what 
was in their minds, and she said softly, 

‘The sun shines now; don’t forget that. God 
is very merciful, my dearies. Only think, the 
boys will all be at home to-morrow—such good 
boys.” So she brought them back to cheerful- 
ness, and finally made them laugh again by add- 
ing, ‘I shall have to wait till they bring me 
babies of theirs to tend.” 

‘* Dear me,” Mrs. Howard said, ‘‘ how the time 
goes; my Robert is twenty.” 

“ He’ll be falling in love first, you know,” said 
Nanny. 

“Don’t you go putting such notions in his 
head, you dreadful old maid !’’ cried his mother. 
‘*He is only a boy.” 

‘*Papa married when he was twenty-one,” re- 
turned Nanny ; and her mind was still so full of 
the orphan child (whose remembrance troubled 
her conscience, though she had provided for its 
welfare,) that she projected her soul into the 
future to seek a vision of her tall, handsome 
Robert, with a wife for her to pet, and wee ones to } 





spoil, and suddenly burst out, ‘‘ Robert's babies 
would be such pretiy creatures, you know.” 

“Commend me to elderly virgins for having 
improper ideas,”’ laughed Mrs. Howard, though 
all the while her motherly jealousy was a little 
roused at the bare idea of Robert married. 

‘I can’t help it,’’ said Nanny. ‘I'll try not 
to think about having any myself if it shocks 
you; but I vow I will think about the time when 
I shall be a great-aunt, and if the boy’s babies 
are not girls, I'll never forgive my nephew's 
wives.” 

The next day the whole troop returned to spend 
their vacation; and a very happy summer it was, 
even to the somewhat gloomy-viewed mothers. 
As for Nanny, the boys declared she grew younger 
each day. Having their society, being obliged to 
attend to their comfort, to read with them, walk 
with them, join them in every possible expedi- 
tion, and never getting a moment to herself from 
morning till night, always did Nanny great good. 
She was by nature and habit an active woman: 
had everybody that was ill or suffering on her 
shoulders, hosts of visitors in the house; still, 
when the boys were absent, she found time oc- 
casionally to feel a little sad and lonely. She 
knew that it was silly, and fought stoutly against 
her foolishness. She could not have given any 
reason for such absurd moods, only that existence 
seemed to lack something. She knew that it was 
asin to indulge in such vague fancies, and re- 
minded herself what a pleasant, easy life she had 
led. Still the vague longings would return, and 
Nanny was glad to have her hours so completely 
filled up, that she could not be sentimental or 
romantic. 

‘¢Of all animals,” said Nanny, ‘‘1I hate a sen- 
timental old maid the worst.”’ 

September came, and the boys were contem- 
plating the dire necessity of returniug to peda- 
gogues and penances, with the exception of 
Robert, who had graduated, and was to go away 
when his brothers left, and commence his law 
studies in New York. 

One morning Joe, the eldest of Mrs. Walter's 
sons, rushed into the breakfast-room of Under- 
cliff—the name of the homestead — full of wonder- 
ful news. The other boys always accused him of 
a weakness for gossip. 

He kissed his two aunts, gave one cousin a 
thump in the back, and the other a left-hander 
in the stomach, by way of greeting ; and the plea- 
sant morning salutations were returned in kind, 
while Aunt Nanny laughed heartily, and Mrs. 
Howard tried her best to look stately and disap- 
proving, but was forced to put by dignity, and 
laugh too, for a couple of the boys picked herp, 
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chair and all, and carried her about the room in 
triumph, while a third improvised cymbals out 
of a pair of silver dish-covers, and beat them un- 
mercifully close to her ears. 

When the victim’s chair was at last set on the 
floor, and order, comparatively speaking, once 
more restored, Mrs. Howard said, *‘ You are the 
worst behaved creatures in the world, and you 
are just like Lucky Nanny. See her there, laugh- 
ing till she looks more like a peony than a re- 
spectable spinster. 

** Lucky boys, to have such a Nanny !’’ shouted 
Robert; and then both ladies were hugged till 
they begged for mercy, and were as touzled and 
tumbled as if they had been playing with young 
bears. 

‘* But I had some news,’’ said Joe. ‘Lucky 
Nanny, Solmes’ Folly is let. It has been taken 
by a family from Australia, and they are to come 
next week. The father is a cripple, the mother 
is paralytic; there’s one girl has the rickets, an- 
other is subject to fits, and there are three boys, 
one blind, one without any legs, and the other 
an idiot. How happy you will be; and oh, won’t 
you have your hands full among them !” 

They all made merry at Lucky Nanny’s ex- 
pense; and she enjoyed the jest as much as the 
youngest cub of the whole lot. 

«¢ At last you will feel that you have come into 
full inheritance of your name, Lucky Nanny,” 
said Mrs. Howard. 

‘‘Lucky family of idiots,” chorused the boys; 
and then they carried her about the room in her 
chair, and Joe walked behind, waving a great 
peacock-tail feather-duster over her head, and 
vowed that she was Pope Joan, of ancient but not 
respectable memory ; and thev all nearly laughed 
themselves into spasms. 

Mrs. Walters appeared before they had re- 
covered their composure, and the other boys 
straggled after. You could not keep the families 
apart for any great length of time. Mrs. Wal- 
ters’ account of the new proprietors of Solmes’ 
Folly was rather more intelligible than Joe's had 
been. 

The night before she had seen Johnson, a real 
estate agent of the neighborhood, and it was true 
that a Scotch gentleman, who had lived in Aus- 
tralia, had taken the beautiful, neglected old 
place, and that he had an invalid wife and six 
children. 

‘Pour of them girls,” added Mrs. Walters. 

“God help him!’’ said Mrs. Howard. 

‘And the youngest, tiny babies—twins, and 
girls at that,” continued Mrs. Walters. 

‘*God make him grateful,”’ said Nanny. 

Then Mrs. Howard told the story of Lucky 
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Nanny’s improper conversation, just before the 
boys got home. And the boys laughed till they lay 
helpless, sprawled out on sofas and floor; and 
Lucky Nanny rushed from one to the other, and 
beat them unmercifully with a hearth-brush ; and 
the two mothers laughed as heartily as ever they 
had done in their blithe, beautiful girlhood, a 
portion of whose sunshine, indeed, seemed to have 
brightened their tried souls during the last plea- 
sant weeks. 

‘‘ What is the man’s name?” Mrs. Howard 
asked. 

Neither Joe or his mother had remembered to 
inquire. 

‘‘That is always the way with people crazy 
for news,’ said Robert, with grave malicious- 
ness, ‘They are in such a hurry to repeat the 
gossip that they forget to ask just the thing that 
would be interesting to know.” 

The following day some of the servants said 
that the new family had arrived. Solmes’ Folly 
was the next place to Undercliff—a great, ill- 
finished dwelling, which, when Lucky Nanny 
could first remember anything, had stood up 
bold and bare on the top of a rocky hill, but 
which nearly forty years, and the efforts of nume- 
rous different proprietors in succession, had now 
transformed into a very picturesque residence, 
with trees, and gardens, and lawns, though it 
still bore its old name, and would, no matter how 
much any future tenant might still beautify it. 

That evening Lucky Nanny and two of the 
boys met a handsome middle-aged man, walking 
with a brace of well-grown children, and a mite 
of a little girl. The little girl had become disar- 
ranged as to some portion of her wearing apparel, 
and the father was clumsily trying to set her in 
order. Before she knew what she was doing, 
Lucky Nanny had rushed across the road, and 
had arranged the mite’s under-garments, and 
been brought back to consciousness and blushes 
by the earnest thanks of the parent. 

‘*You may kiss me, pink lady,’’ said the child, 
who looked like a changeling. 

And Nanny did kiss her, and the father uttered 
proper excuses, and led his flock on. Nanny re- 
turned to the boys, who lay down on the bank, 
and kicked their heels in delight; but though 
she joined in their mirth, she was wondering all 
the while whaé gave the handsome man s0 sad a 
look, and was beset by the idea that the three 
children, in spite of having a mother, were three 
very neglected, doleful little objects indeed. 

Mrs. Walters and her sons dined at Undercliff 
that evening. On one pretence or another they 
did dine there at least five times each week. 

Joe appeared—he was the unpunctual mem- 
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ber of the tribe—after they were seated at table, 
and convulsed the group by giving the name of 
the new proprietor of Solmes’ Folly. 

“George Lucky,” was the name. 

«* He must be Nanny’s cousin,’’ shouted Robert 
above the din. Then they rang the changes on 
Lucky George and Nanny till even the staid old 
man-servant, who was propriety itself, retreated 
into a corner of the dining-room, and laughed be- 
hind a soup fureen-cover, till he was brought 
back to his senses by letting it fall with a hor- 
rible crash. 

Late in the evening, after Mrs. Walters and 
her sons had departed, and the rest of the family, 
even to Jem, the youngest and most restless had 
gone to bed, Lucky Nanny, sitting in her library, 
was roused by a ring at the outer-door. Old 
Jacob, who was making his nightly round through 
the house, opened the door just as Nanny reached 
the hall. There stood Dr. Ferguson, and at sight 
of her he called. 

“‘Miss Nanny, can’t you come with me? The 
babies at Solme’s Folly are bad with croup. . The 
oldest girl has sprained her ankle, and the mother 
has got spasms. Come, for God’s sake! My trap 
is at the door. They sent for me to bring a 
nurse ; there is none, so I stopped for you.” 

Lucky Nanny caught a shawl from the bed- 
rack, told Jacob to put out the lights, and close 
the house, and two minutes after she and the 
good old doctor weré speeding away down the 
avenue as fast as the big brown mare, who knew 
the errand was important, could trot, 

On the way the doctor explained that a fright- 
ened servant had brought the message to his 
office. The nurse had left that day on account 
of a quarrel with her mistress. Few of the other 
servants had arrived, and Mr. Lucky begged the 
physician to come on the instant, and, if possi- 
ble, to bring some capable person with him. 

What a scene it was that met their eyes when 
they reached the Folly, and got up stairs! One 
baby shrieking wildly in the arms of a servant- 
girl, too young even to know how to soothe it; 
the other baby gasping and moaning in its father’s 
embrace ; on a couch the elder girl sobbing ; two 
frightened boys huddled in a corner; from the 
distance the shrieks and wails of a woman’s 
voice, that of the invalid mother, who could find 
nothing better to do in the midst of the general 
distress than te indulge in nervous spasms. 
Nanny seized the baby, choking with croup, from 
the father’s arms. The doctor produced ipecac. 
They got that down its throat. Servants were 
summoned from below, a fire kindled in the 
room, hot water brought, every other sensible 
thing done. 


By the time the doctor had arranged the 
wounded girl’s ankle, Nanny had the sick baby 
in a hot bath, and it was soon safe. Nanny had 
found time to send the other baby and the boys 
off to-bed, under the charge of a red-faced Irish 
cook, who was ready to do anything, now there 
was anybody to tell her what to do. Nanny 
bade the doctor go to the mother’s room, (her 
shrieks could still be heard, ) and pour the strong- 
est dose of chloral down her throat that ever he 
had administered to any human being. 

When dawn broke, Nanny was still sitting by 
the fire, holding the baby on her knees, and the 
father and doctor sat opposite her; and I think 
she looked like an angel, in spite of her cheek- 
bones, to the eyes of both. 

The child was saved. Once, during the night, 
the horrible suffocation had returned The dee- 
tor was at the end of his resources, but Nanny 
found means to bring it through. 

“‘She has saved your child,’’ the doctor said 
to Mr. Lucky, just as dawn appeared. Nanny 
thought, if she lived forever, she could not for- 
get the look in that father's eyes when he tried 
to thank her, and could not utter so much as a 
word. 

For three days and nights Nanny never left 
the house, never had her clothes off. never lay 
down, except twice, to snatch an hour’s slumber 
on @ sofa. Fortwo days and nights the baby 
required constant care. After that, she had to 
go to the injured child and the mother; and 
when Nanny saw the mother she knew, what even 
the doctor did not believe, that the useless, in- 
efficient life was near its close; it might be a 
matter yet of a few months, but not more. 

Nurses were as scarce as Samaritans in that 
country neighborhood. During the next fort- 
night Nanny lived more at Solmes’ Folly than in 
her own home; and her sisters, by turns, aided 
her all they could in her task. 

Before her duties ended the boys had gone 
away, and autumn showed signs of meaning to 
establish itself in the land. 

Order reigned in the new household. The chil- 
dren worshiped Nanny, obeying her least look, 
as they had never done anybody else’s commands. 
George Lucky felt as if he must ‘‘ have been en- 
tertaining an angel,’’ though not unawares; and 
even the silly, helpless, invalid wife felt, when 
Nanny entered the room, as if some good spirit 
had come to beguile her out of her weak, idle 
complainings. 

Mrs. Lucky had been “ playing sick,’’ as chil- 
} dren say, for years and years. She had done 











all she could, by indolence and sloth, utterly to 


break down a constitution, never strong at the 
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best, and she had succeeded.. Now that it was 
too late, she would have been glad to rouse her- 
self, perhaps to make some use of the life she 
had so wasted, though even that desire she could 
only feel in a blind, sluggish fashion; but the 
power to do so was not granted. 

Autumn lived out its brief gorgeousness, and 
paled into winter. When winter came, every- 
body knew that the mistress of Solmes’ Folly 
could not live longer than to see another spring 
bud upon the earth—everybody but the sick wo- 
man herself. The doctor said she must not be 
told. 

It was a busy winter to Nanny. Had the 
household been her own, she could not have been 
fuller of cares. She lived half that season at the 
house; when she went home for a few days at a 
time, she took the children with her. The two 
sisters never ventured to expostulate. So far as 
little things went, they always tyrannized over 
Nanny in an affectionate way ; but between Nanny 
and what she saw plainly to be a duty, they 
never presumed to interfere. 

Spring brightened, and on a lovely March 
evening, warm and bright as May, Sophie lay 
dying, and her husband and Nanny watched be- 
side her. 

The past months had made Nanny perfectly 
familiar with their history. The invalid had 
talked more freely with her than she had ever 
done with any human being. More than that, 
by God’s grace, Nanny’s gentleness and patience 
had led the erring soul from darkness up to light. 
She knew that she was to die, and she hoped 
humbly that space would be given her in the 
next existence to repent and make amends for 
the errors of this. 

«I want to tell you the whole truth, George,”’ 
the dying woman said, ‘ because, at least, I must 
leave you no room for grief, which you ought not 
to suffer.”’ 

He tried check her, but she would speak, 
growing so agitated that Nanny, by a sign, warn- 
ed him to let her continue. She herself rose to 
go away, but Sophie caught her hand. 

‘«T want you to stay,” shesaid. ‘I want you 
to hear,”’ 

“Then I will siay, dear,’’ Nanny answered, 
and sat dow: again. Sophie clumg to her hand 
still, and went on, 

‘‘He and I were engaged when we were chil- 
dren, Nanny; it was arranged between our fami- 
lies. When I was seventeen he went to Aus- 
tralia; he had property there. He was gone 
three years. I loved somebody else in the mean- 
time. Wait, George!” 

‘*T don’t want to hear,’’ he groaned. 





; 


‘*But I want you to hear,’ she said. ‘You 
have passed half your life making sacrifices for 
my sake—make just one more.’’ 

He did not expostulate further, and presently 
she continued, 

‘* He jilted me, and just then you came back. 
You did not love me—I was silly, frivolous, 
weak—how could you! But my miserable vanity 
was stronger than my sense of honesty. I could 
not let the world know I had been duped! I 
knew you did not love me, but I held firm to 
the engagement—I married you. Forgive me 
now, George, else, maybe, God cannot. George, 
George!”’ 

She had risen on her pillow in sudden excite- 
ment. 

«I forgive you with all my heart and soul,”’ he 
cried, ‘¢as I pray you and God to forgive my sins 
toward you.” 

‘‘There are none to forgive,’ she answered, 
with a smile. She laid one hand on Nanny’s 
arm, and pointed the other at him. ‘A good 
man,” she said, ‘a good man. We went to Aus- 
tralia to live. You know, from what you saw when 
you first came to this house, what an awful life he 
must have had! I spared him nothing; but he 
never failed in his duty—never.”’ 

She died the next morning at daybreak, very 
peacefully. She had been sleeping. She roused 
herself suddenly, and said, 

“ Sing, Nanny—sing ‘ Nearer my God toThee.’” 

And Nanny sang the beautiful hymn, as well 
as her tears would let her, which so often, during 
the winter, she had sung to please her friend. 

Sophie lay quiet for a little, then called, 

‘*George, George!’’ 

He bent over her. 

‘« Kiss me,” she whispered. ‘ Kiss the chil- 
dren for me. Go away now; I want to see 
Nanny.” 

He went, not thinking the end so close, and 
left the two together. ‘ Nanny,”’ she said, “ will 
you make my peace sure; will you do me a last 
favor ?”’ 

«« Yes, dear; tell me what.’’ 

«If he should ever ask you— George, I mean— 
be a mother to my babies. Oh, say a prayer, 
Nanny, a prayer!” 

Nanny brokenly uttered the first syllables. The 
dying woman repeated them. Nanny’s voice 
died in a sob; when she looked up again Sophie 
lay back on the pillows, white and still, but the 
smile which beautified her face was an earnest of 
the peace to which she had gone forward. 

Nanny kept the children for two months, and 
sent George Lucky away ona journey. Then he 
came back, gathered his children together, and 
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departed to make himself a new home near New 
York, leaving the two babies, because they knew 
Nanny now, and would not be parted from her. 

Now and then he returned to visit his friend 
and his little ones, and Nanny was always cheer- 
ful and glad. 

Two years went by, and then he came to Nanny 
with a question from his soul to hers. 

‘Can you care for me?” he asked. 
forty-five years old, and you are the first woman 
I ever loved, Nanny. It is selfish on my part; 
it is asking you to take great care and trouble; 
but will you come? I am so lonely, in spite of 
the children, and I love you so dearly, Nanny! 
Do come!” 

“I promised Sophie that I would, if ever you 
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asked me,’’ she said, smiling at him through her 
tears. ‘I'd rather bear trouble by your side 
than be made a queen, George.”’ 

So they were married. At first the sisters 
were horrified and indignant at the bare idea; 
but after George and Nanny opened their hearts 
to them, they could not be hard and unkind. As 
for the boys, they were wild with delight. They 
had grown to know ‘*Uncle George” weil, and 
considered the match a perfect one in all respects. 

‘‘Into the bargain,’’ said Joe, ‘it is not even 
a change of name. Before, she was Lucky Nanny, 
and now she is Nanny Lucky.”’ 

And from the day of her marriage to this, 
Nanny has never for an instant felt that Joe’s 
words have failed in their fulfillment. 





EVENING. 


BY MILTON 


Tue crescent moon in the western sky, 
Watches the blush of the twilight die; 
While, one by one, with their twinkling light, 
The stars come forth to welcome the night. 
On his rustic porch the farmer sits, 

While the whippowil around him flits, 
Smoking his pipe, well pleased to hear 

The nightingale’s song ip the thicket near. 
His children have sought their welcome bed, 
A mother’s blessing om each tired head, 

To dream of joys, of woes, of sorrow, 

To grieve for to-day, to hope for to-morrow. 
Near him lies, on the sand-covered fioor, 

His trusty dog, companion of yore; 

His faithful wife is luVing to rest, 

With gentle song, the babe at her breast; 
And the grandsire, in the evening air, 
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Bares to the breeze his silvery hair, 

Leans on his staff, and dreams of the past, 
When youth’s hot biood in his veins beat fast ; 
Shoulders his staff, and thinks it a gun, 

And shows in his dreams “ how fields were won.” 
Oh, welcome the quiet even-tide, 

To those who know not the pomp of pride; 
Who gladly rise with the morning light, 

And ply their task till the shades of night; 
No regrets at the close of the day, 

O’er time misspent or idled away. 

Happy are we, if the evening of life, 

Shall be as quiet and free from strife; 

If the shades of death shall gently full, 
Shrouding us all in his gloomy pall ; 

None of life to regret or repent, 

No tears to shed o’er a life nisspent. 





YOUTH’S 


DREAMS. 


BY JENNIE CARTER. 


How bright the untried future seemed, 

When years ago we sat and dreamed, 
In youth’s sweet morning hours! 

With not a thought of weary pain, 

Which riper years bring in their train, 
To blight hope’s fairest flowers. 


With eager eyes, yet half afraid, 

We scanned the time, then just ahead; 
When happy girlhood o’er, 

School-days all passed, books thrown aside, 

Our little barque should stem life’s tide, 
And unknown shores explore. 

Those years rolled on; we have attained 

To womanhood; the heights are gained, 
Which once seemed far away ; 





Do hopes in full fruition lie? 

No, they were only born to die— 
Frail blossoms of a day! 

On! we have learned that human life, 


Is one of care, and pain, and strife ; 
That only now and then 

A sunbeam o’er our path will stray, 

To cheer awhile our darkened way, 
Then quickly fade again. 


And though the dazzling visions grand, 

That floated through youth’s fairy-land, 
Have vanished long ago; 

If Christian faith and hope unite, 

They'll bring to view a fairer sight, 
Than aught on earth below. 
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: 

“Dear Coz,—You have heard me speak of 
Gen. Whitby. His niece is coming here by the 
mail-train this evening. The General is staying 
at the St. Nicholas, and business forbids his leav- 
ing office duties for even an hour. He cannot 
very well attend to the young lady, neither can 
he send her home, as his wife is in the country, 
and is not expected back for a month or more. 
The poor man seemed to be in such distress about 
it, that I ventured to decide that you would take 
charge of his niece. It will be only for a few 
weeks, and your spare room is just the thing. 
Pray, don’t blame me for taking you unawares, 
you have always been so kind. Board will be 
paid for, of course. 


« Yours, Louis.” 


‘Dear Coz,—I have found exactly the girl 
for you—neat, pretty, modest, and industrious. 
She will be sent on by to-morrow’s express train— 
so look out for her. She has been well brought 
up, is an orphan, and sadly in want of a home. 
Knows how todo all sorts of house-work, and don’t 
object to the country. Very glad for your sake, as 
I know how much you need and will prize her. 

“Yours, Louis.”’ 


“I wonder when I shall find my prize?” solilo- 
quized Louis Brand, as he lazily slid the letters 
into previously-prepared envelopes. ‘It is very 
certain that the average girl is not destined to 
conquer me. Now the General goes into rhap- 
sodies over his niece, little thinking, as he points 
out her perfections, that she is the very woman 
I would avoid.” 

Louis Brand supposed himself to be destined 
to bachelorhood for all time. He stayed—he 
never called it living—at the St. Nicholas, and 
took dutiful care of his old mother, whom he sur- 
rounded with every requisite comfort. She was 
rather grieved than otherwise to see him content 
with living unmarried, and deplored the fasti- 
diousness that deprived her of a daughter. 

In due course of time the letters were sent off 
and reached their destination. Number one was 
carried by the postman to a modest country cot- 
tage, where resided three young ladies with their 
widowed mother. Rose, Ann, and Mary, were 
respectively aged, nineteen, twenty-one, and 
twenty-three. * Rose read all the letiers, and her 
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pretty face grew long as she perused the brief 
epistle. 

‘‘A general’s niece !’’ she cried, with some- 
thing like a gasp. ‘Girls, only listen to this 
letter! Cousin Louis is going to send Gen. Whit- 
by’s niece, here! What in the world can he have 
been thinking of?’ 

*¢ And we have just sold the cow!” chimed in 
Annie, folding her hands with an expression of 
despair. 

‘¢ What does he mean about the spare room?’ 
continued Rose, still perusing the note. ‘ Why, 
he must know that we have no spare room but 
the garret.” 

‘¢Oh, well! I suppose he acted on impulse, 
as he generally does,’’ interrupted the matter-of- 
fact Mary. ‘He knows we are well-bred, and 
not absolutely poverty-stricken.” 

“She shall not come! I won’t have it,’”’ cried 
Rose, with vehemence. ‘I'll go right down to 
the city to-night ys 

‘¢On a wild-goose chase ;’’ interrupted Annie. 
‘‘He don’t even say where he is staying, the 
madcap! He never did date a letter like a sen- 
sible man; and, after all, dear, it’s only for a 
few weeks. We can put on the dignity, vacate 
our room, and lodge in the sky-parlor. Only I 
hope it won’t rain.” 

‘I wouldn’t do it for the queen,’’ pouted Rose, 
her bright eyes full of tears. ‘Just see how we 
are situated. No girl, and no hope of getting one 
for weeks to come, maybe. Fancy us working 
for, and waiting on, Gen. Whitby’s niece! Why, 
all the blood of the Bradfords protests against it. 
I'd like to see myself doing it. No, no!” 

‘‘Aunt Beck will come and help us, and be 
glad to,”’ said Mary. 

‘“‘T fancy!’ and Rose laughed a little sharply, 
«« Aunt Beck’s small eyes and high nose, to say 
nothing of her queer caps, would frighten the 
girl to death. Then look at the parlor; the car- 
pets worn threadbare; not a decent chair or table 
in it. It’s too bad!’’ 

On her return the widow was taken into the 
council. She looked grave for a moment. 

‘‘T don’t know what we shall do, girls, unless 
we make the best of it,’’ she said. ‘There is 
no time to write to Louis; and, after all, she comes 
asa boarder. She will see that we are plain peo- 
ple, and, no doubt, enjoy herself.”’ 
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«I hope she won’t put on airs,” said Rose. 
«What more is she than we, because she’s a 
general's niece ?”’ 

‘Nobody said. she was, dear,’’ responded the 
widow, mildly, smiling on her belligerant daugh- 
ter, who, as Mary said, was prone to fight 
wind-mills. 

Beds, rooms, furniture, were interviewed at 
once. The front room over the parlor was beau- 
tified as much as it could be on so short notice. 
In less than twenty-four hours a lady-like look- 
ing girl was put down at the door, so plainly 
dressed, so quiet, so modest, that Rose took her 
to her heart at once. The sisters wondered for a 
moment at the rather antiquated black leather 
trunk, which was carried up to the spare room 
with considerable ostentation. 

The young lady, who had introduced herself 
as Miss Whitby, meantime, looked on with some 
astonishment as each one vied with the other in 
showing the most delicate demonstrations for her 
comfort. 

“So lady-like and graceful!” said Rose, glow- 
ing like her namesake when the sisters met again 
down stairs, ‘‘one would think slre had been 
used to a little old country-house all her life.” 

“So sweet and natural!’ echoed Annie. 

‘So threadbare!” supplemented matter-of-fact 
Many, when the rest had exhausted their ejacu- 
lations. 

‘Travel and dust always do make one’s clothes 
look threadbare,’’ was the response of sister 
Rose. 

“What am I to do?” asked the young lady, 
coming down stairs, not long after, attired as 
plainly as before. 

“You are just to go in the parlor, and make 
yourself quite contented,”’ said Rose, who had 
been dubbed mistress of ceremonies for the pre- 
sent. 

“Oh, but I came to work, you know,”’ was the 
response, with a gentle smile. 

“The work is all provided for to-day,’’ said 
Rose, and led her perforce into the parlor, which 
did not present the contrast she had fanéied it 
would with the splendid visitor of her imagination. 
She brought out papers and books, opened the little 
spider-legged piano, then begging to be excused, 
she flew out into the kitchen. 

Meantime, the girl in the plain black dress 
stood where she had been left, evidently much 
bewildered. 

‘‘T don’t understand it,’’ she murmured. ‘Can 
it be possible these people have heard But 
no, there must be some mistake. And poor papa 


told me I was never to receive any favor at his } 
hands. They must be aware that I have come} 





in the capacity of a servant, and they treat me 
like a guest.”’ 

She sighed, then moved toward the little old- 
fashioned instrument, and touched the keys with 
a loving pressure. 

“A whole year since I have played a note,” 
she said, softly, ‘and still I am sure my fingers 
have not forgotten their cunning.” 

Meantime, Rose was speculating on the guest 
in her rambling fashion. 

“T’'ve quite fallen in love with her, do you 
know, mamma? Oh, Annie, don’t let the biscuits 
burn. She seemed so afraid of giving trouble. 
I just believe Cousin Louis hinted at our circum- 
stances ; if he did, he will get a blessing from me. 
Did you notice her voice? Soft and low—an ex- 
cellent thing in woman. I wish mine was; but, 
on the least provocation, it will pipe out, almost 
as shrill as poor old Deacon Tribulation’s treble. 
I can tell you 1 wouldn’t take all this pains for 
the young lady if she hadn't been so sweet and 
real. And did you notice her face, girls? It is 
exceptional—large, blue-gray eyes, and skin of 
the brunette order. Without being absolutely 
beautiful, it is the most charming countenance I 
ever saw. There, Molly, how does the silver 
look? There isn’t much of it, to be sure; but 
what there is, is real—that’s a comfort ; and some 
of it has a history. I call that a stylish table. 
Annie, you go and tell the general’s niece that 
supper is ready.”’ 


II. 


Note number two found its way to a handsome 
and rather aristocratic country-house, beautiful 
for situation, and tenanted, for the summer, by 
two sisters and an aunt, each of therh considering 
herself the very cream of refined society. 

Mrs. Reno, also a widow, was the sister of Mrs. 
Bradford, the mother of Rose, Mary, and Annie. 

‘*T can’t imagine,” said Mrs. Reno, in con- 
sultation with her nieces, as she lifted her gold- 
rimmed eye-glasses from a delicately outlined 
aquiline nose, ‘‘ how Cousin Louis came to know 
that we wanted such a young person.”’ 

‘‘He has probably seen Aunt Bradford, or 
some of the girls,”’ said Miss Mell, the younger 
of the two nieces. ‘You know, when they were 
here, you talked it over.” 

‘‘T am only too much obliged, to be sure,’’ re- 
sponded Mrs. Reno. ‘“ But I trust this meagre 
outline is not a fancy picture. These girls in 
want of a home expect too many privileges, and 
are not so well inclined to pay in work for the 
comforts they seek. Then you feel obliged to 
treat them with more consideration if they have 
been well reared. However, I feel inclined to 
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run the risk, for 1 am throughly tired of imported 
help; so let us hope for the best. We might as 
well give her the second spare bed-room. It is 
rather small, but neat and pretty.” 

‘*She may be very glad to get such a room,” 
said Elizabeth, a slender maiden of thirty, who 
still affected youthful ringlets, which hung in 
great profusion on neck and shoulders. 

«She will be sure to take advantage of it,” 
echoed Miss Mell, who was as dignifigd in man- 
ner as her sister was childish, and a martinet in 
household discipline. 

‘Oh, well! we’re not bound to keep her if she 
does not please us,’ said her aunt, ‘and 
Why, here is a carriage, and That can’t be 
her !” 

A tall, fashionably-attired young lady, with a 
long, sweeping train, which she evidently knew 
how to manage, descended from the carriage. 
The three ladies watched her movements from 
the windows in great consternation. 

‘‘Mellicent, her trunk is a Saratoga of the 
newest style !’’ said Elizabeth, as she toyed nerv- 
ously with the long curls; ‘‘and her dress is 
grenadine, with a satin stripe; and there are 
three flounces! It’s trimmed much more expen- 
sively than mine. And that chain, of course, it’s 
pinchbeck ; and a dagger-handle parasol, silver— 
positively one of the highest priced. I shall cer- 
tainly faint. What can it mean?” 

Mrs. Reno had stationed herself at the door, 
to which the younger ladies made flying visits 
from the windows. As her stately visitor came 
forward, she paused a moment, with a conde- 
scending smile, as she murmured, 

‘‘T have the honor of seeing Mrs. Reno, I 
suppose?” 

‘‘You have,’’ said that lady, in her most freez- 
ing accents. ‘‘ Pray, were you sent here by my 
cousin, Mr. Louis Brand ?’’ 

The answer, coupled with a haughty glance, 
was supplemented by a brief silence. 

‘“‘Your cousin, as you call him, Mr. Louis 
Brand, assured me that I should meet with the 
kindest consideration under your roof. At least 
his note containing directions did so. I had not 
the pleasure of meeting him. He was very par- 
ticular to say I should be welcome.” 

‘Oh, certainly! Come in. But you don’t 
look as if you were very thoroughly acquainted 
with housework.”’ 

‘¢ Housework !’’ and again the general’s niece 
paused as they entered the handsome parlor to- 
gether. 





but I fear I must order my trunk back to the 
carriage. I cannot stay here! Indeed, I cannot!” 

‘‘Of course not. I cannot for a moment en- 
courage you. I wonder at my nephew. He 
is always getting people into the most absurd 
scrapes. He said you were neat, pretty, modest, 
and industrious. Do I quote correctly, Eliza 
beth? But sadly in want of a hone——”’ 

“Oh, pray, pray stop!’’ cried the young girl, 
a look of extreme distress clouding her face. ‘I 
can endure this humiliation no longer. That 
Mr. Brand, a gentleman of whom my uncle thinks 
so highly, and. who does not know me at all, 
should presume to speak of me in terms of fami- 
liarity! Really, madam, I cannot stay another 
moment—and the carriage has gone. Is therea 
hotel in the place?” ; 

Elizabeth, in the meantime, had been rapidly 
but vainly telegraphing to her aunt, who was 
near-sighted, that evidently there was some mis- 
understanding. She was convinced, from the 
faultless style of dress, the purity of language, 
the distinguished appearance of this young lady, 
that there was a mistake somewhere. She knew 
her aunt was pitiless to what she considered 
shoddy, and slow to comprehend. 

‘There is no hotel in the place,” said Mrs. 
Reno, ‘‘ and——”’ 

“A carriage, then. Is it possible to send for 
a carriage? I will pay some one well for the 
I must go back immediately, and put 
I cannot 


service. 
myself under my uncle’s protection. 
allow myself to be treated in this manner.” 

‘But what did you expect ?’’ continued Mrs. 
Reno, now thoroughly out of temper, for the 
manner of the stranger irritated her. ‘Girls 
who go out to service-———” 

The dark eyes flashed, and an imperative ges- 
ture startled even Mrs. Reno, so that she fell 
back a pace or two. 

‘‘ Aunt,’ said Elizabeth, coming forward, 
‘¢there is surely some mistake. I am certain of 
it. This young lady is no servant. You will 
pardon us, I am sure,’’ she continued, turning 
to the general’s neice, ‘‘for we were led, from 
the note received yesterday, to expect a person 
who is to act in the capacity of servant or com- 
panion. With his usual disregard of -prelimi- 
naries and facts, Cousin Louis did not even make 
us acquainted with the name of the girl in ques- 
tion. Of course, there is a sad misunderstand- 
ing, which we shall be only too glad to correct.” 

‘«I am Miss Virginia Noble, the niece of Mrs. 
General Whitby,” said the young lady, the crim- 


‘* Permit me to ask you if you mean to insult ; son of insulted dignity fading slowly from her 


me before I am well under your roof? I was led } 


cheeks. ‘‘ My aunt is from home, and as my 


to infer that I should have dealings with a lady ; } uncle did not wish to leave me unprotected in * 
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city-hotel, Mr. Louis Brand very kindly, as I 
felt, made arrangements for my comfort in the 
family of his cousin.” 

“ Really, this is very awkward, and calls for 
a sincere apology,’’ said Mrs. Reno, covered with 
confusion. ‘‘ What shall I say to that careless 
cousin of mine? You shall see for yourself the 
note we received.”’ 

Miss Virginia read the note, and had the grace 
to laugh at the description, and the good breed- 
ing to cover the general awkwardness by an in- 
stantaneous change of role. 

**T hope I am none the less welcome,”’ she 
said. ‘* But I forget that you are quite unpre- 
pared for my visit. I may intrude 24 

Both aunt and nieces were voluble in protesta- 
tions. There was plenty of room ; they were de- 
lighted to be of service, and the choice room— 
that room particularized in number one of Louis’ 
letters—was forthwith appropriated to their guest. 


III. 


“Tere he is!” cried Rose, and ran out 
through the waning twilight to meet Cousin 
Louis, 

“T thought I would call before I went over to 

"B——,” said the young man, smiling at the 
eager, flushed face. ‘* Well, how do you like——” 

“Oh, Louis, she is just splendid !’’ cried Rose, 
with the impetuosity of youth, cutting his ques- 
tion short. ‘‘ What did you write such a queer 
letter for, when you knew our spare room was 
in such a dilapidated condition—in faet that it 
wasn’t a spare roomat all? And why didn’t you 
tell us something about her ?”’ 

‘‘T dimly know what you refer to, little coz, 
not remembering a line that I wrote ; and as for 
telling you about her, I could hardly do that, for 
the very good reason that I never had seen her,” 
laughed Louis. ‘‘ Well, is she tall and awkward, 
or round and rosy? Will she give you any trou- 
ble, think, on account of her antecedents, or—’’ 

“Oh, Louis,” began Rose, again cutting off his 
sentence, ‘‘she is beauty and grace itself. You 
don’t notice it so much at first, but it grows on 
one—such sweetness and delicacy! If you have 
not met her, I assure you there is great pleasure 
in store for you.” 

Louis looked in the sparkling face, then on the 
ground, and pondered. 

‘I don’t know why I should be expected to 
take any interest in the girl,’”’ he said, slowly. 

‘*What! When she is the niece of a general, 
and just as unobtrusive and lovely as if she was 
not at all related to distinguished people ?”’ 

‘“‘The niece of a general !’’ he repeated, knit- 
ting his brows. 


“Why, you said so yourself, in your letter to 
mamma; and I am sure if you just hear her play 
in the twilight, and sing! Oh, Louis, you wor- 
ship musical people; that'is, you know you are 
very fond of music. Now, when you hear her, I 
want to sit just where I can look into your eyes. 
She’ll make youcry. And she is splendidly edu- 
cated. Of course, we've drawn this all out of 
her by questioning. She didn’t tell us herself, 
she is so modest; but if you don’t fall in love 
with her, be sure I shall.” 

They had nearly reached the windows of the 
small drawing-room. Louis was busily thinking 
with a ruffled countenance, or trying to think. 
What did Rose mean about the letter? Could he 
have made one of his stupid mistakes? 

Suddenly, as if poured at once from some 
shrine of hidden glory, the white lustre of the full 
moon flooded all the place with its pale splendor. 
It brought into luminous distinctness the short, 
thick grass in front of the cottage, and the vines 
that climbed the trellissed door-way. It softly 
parted the gloom of the tree-shadows, revealing 
at a window an exquisite face, thoughtful, from 
the shining eyes to the clearly-outlined brow, 
about which the brown hair waved in silken 
curves, but the lips were parted and shining. 

If this was the general’s niece! But how was 
it possible such a mistake could have occurred? 
He remembered minutely his letter of instruc- 
tion; and yet it was just possible that he had 
misdirected even that, as he had the others. 
Mentally scoring a black mark against himself, 
he entered the house with Rose. — 

‘‘Miss Whitby,’’ said Rose, ‘‘here is Cousin 
Louis. Mr. Brand, Miss Whitby.” 

«« The Dickens !’’ cried Louis, under his breath. 
“It is she, after all; and yet,”’ he soliloquized, 
she does not exactly answer the general’s de- 
scription. However, one can’t always tell from 
that, men see so differently. 

As for the stranger, she had seemed, so far, to 
be moving, and talking, and acting in a dream; 
$ but a dream so delightful, that she had no wish 
} to awaken fromit. She had gracefully yielded to 
| circumstances for the time being, arguing that 
| 





there was leisure enough on the morrow in which 
to adjust her social standing. For once, she 
would be as joyous as nature had intended. Was 
it chance that had brought back to her the old 
associations that once had clustered about her 
pleasant home—music, friends, appreciation? 
To-morrow, if it must be, she would take up 
spindle and distaff; to-night she would forget all 
sorrow, and be happy. So she sang, and Louis 
} listening in the moonlight, thought he had never 
} heard a richer voice, or seen a purer face, cer- 
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tainly never one that had quickened his pulses, 
as this one did; never one that had seemed to 
him the incarnation of all womanly grace and 
sweetness. 

“Can this be the fashionable, petted belle?” 
he asked himself, ‘‘the girl whose lovers sigh 
around her by the score? Then have I never 
been so deceived in a human countenance. This 
cannot be the woman who could glory in such a 
train.” 

“I’ve got a bone to pick with you, Cousin 
Louis,”’ said a voice near. 

‘‘Very well, you shall have all the meat, if 
there is any on it,’”’ laughed Louis. 

«TI don’t want to quarrel with you for sending 
her here, because I like her so very much; and 
then you must have told her uncle that we 
Well, we're far from being millionaires, she seems 
s0 anxious to save us trouble. She’sadear; but 
then I do wonder you didn’t send her to aunt 
Reno’s. Everything is so splendid there !’’ 

** Rose, I have a confession to make. I did 
send her there.”’ 

The dimpled face looked incredulous. 
how came she here ?”’ 

“That’s what I am puzzling my own head 
over,’’ said Louis. ‘I sent an entirely different 


‘Then 


person to you.” 

«Oh, Louis !”’ 

*‘Yes, a nice little girl; and, by the way, my 
informants did add rather a superior sort of 
young person, to bake, and broil, and stew.” 

«Why, Louis!’ Rose had grown suddenly pale. 

‘«*And someway the miserable envelopes got 


mixed ; they always do.’’ Rose could not help 
laughing at his comical expression of despair. 

‘*But—but you are sure the girls didn’t get 
mixed?’’ Rose asked, still laughing. 

‘Who can tell? To speak out, I’m in a di- 
lemma myself. Still, this is Miss Whitby; the 
name is right enough. What a lovely face she 
has ; and how really unconscious she-seems of her 
beauty! An unusual merit. Oh, it’s all right, you 
may be sure.’’ 

Rose drew into the shadow, silent and thought- 
ful. Louis sought the vicinity of Miss Whitby. 

‘When did you see your uncle, the general, 
last !’’ he asked. She started at the question, and 
half-averted her face as she replied, 

‘¢T have never seen General Whitby.” 

It was now his turn to express surprise. ‘ He 
certainly spoke as if he had recently met you,” 
he said. 

‘*T have never seen him,” she said again. ‘It 
is just possible that he may have seen me; but 
then how was he to know me? To be sure I am 
very like papa, but——” 





Her hesitancy, the mystery now seeming to 
involve the matter, puzzled Louis; while the 
sweetness of her countenance, the gentleness of 
her manner, and, more than these, the low, beau- 
tifully modulated voice, were like so many mag- 
nets to attract him. 

‘* But he spoke cf you as often, nay, almost 
always, an inmate of his house,” persisted 
Louis. 

‘‘Oh, he never meant me. I don’t think he 
would care to know me. And papa was not wil- 
ling I should go to him. Papa was his younger 
brother; but—I am asking myself how you became 
acquainted with the fact of the relationship be- 
tween us. Ido not remember to have heard your 
name before. I am sure I have never met 
you.” 

Rose prevented his reply by coming forward. 

‘* Louis,” she said, abruptly. ‘‘ Aunt Renoand 
Elizabeth are here. They rode over in the pony 
chaise. Will you step this way?’’ She seemed 
agitated, and did not even cast a glance toward 
the young lady, whom she had so recently been 
overwhelming with attentions. 

‘*Do you know Louis,’”’ she continued, ir?a low 
voice, ‘the real niece of General Whitby is over . 
to Aunt Reno’s, and this girl must be an impos- 
tor ?”’ 

“But this young lady just told me that she 
was the general’s niece,’’ said Louis. 

‘‘That can’t be, Louis. You see aunt explained 
it all. She received your letter, recommending 
the servant, and we got the one informing us of 
the arrival of General Whitby’s niece. So you 
can imagine the terrible complication. Aunt 
Reno actually supposed her visitor was a domes- 
tic, and treated her like one; and we Well, 
sure enough she was shabby, as Mary said. How 
could we allow ourselves to be so deceived ?”’ 

‘So the beauty, and the grace, and the music 
all go for nothing,” said Louis. 

“Why, to be sure. How strange that she 
should be educated like a lady; but, if she is an 
impostor, Louis, you must see that we cannot 
encourage her.” 

Mrs. Reno and Elizabeth stood talking together 
in the bright moonlight, just inside the front door. 
Both looked anxious, and Mrs. Reno insisted that 
Louis should drive them back, and make things 
more agreeable. 

‘Of course, she can’t overlook my ungracious 
reception,”’ said the latter. ‘‘ And my plan is to 
get you home, so that you may meet her the first 
thing in the morning. Elizabeth and I think 
that will straighten out affairs.”’ 

Bidding the household a hurried good-night, 
Louis drove back with the ladies, his thoughts, it 
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must be confessed, lingering behind with the } the company under his command—he was cap- 


gentle, dainty face he had left, and employed 
with conjectures that formed the staple of the 
ladie’s conversation. He said very little, how- 
ever, in answer to their ejaculations and surmises. 
It proved best for all parties that Louis had con- 
sented to heal the breach by his presence at 
breakfast. Miss Noble came down in a stately 
fashion, and a magnificent morning-dress. Of 
fine stature and commanding presence, she quite 
fulfilled his impression of the general’s niece. 
Her haughty black eyes deigned to soften at his 
smile, and after breakfast she approached the 
subject which had been in the thoughts of all. 
Then it was, after the first playful allusion, that 
Louis spoke of her uncle. 

‘‘T was led to believe,’ he said, ‘‘that you 
were the only niece in the family.” 

‘I am,” was the response; ‘‘at least I sup- 
pose I am.’’ Her hesitancy encouraged him. 

«T have heard that the general had a brother.”’ 

‘He had, a younger brother, a lieutenant in 
the army, who committed a dreadful imprudence 
by marrying very much beneath him. I have 
heard my aunt speak of him once or twice; my 
uncle never. He married a singer, I believe, 
from one of the minor concert-rooms, and so 
shocked his brother that he never spoke to him 
again, never forgave him. I think he was ordered 
to Texas soon after his marriage, and that then 
there was a little girl. Aunt said his wife died 
on the way, the journey proving too hard for her; 
and that is the last they ever heard from him. 
Letters never passed between them, and I don’t 
suppose uncle knows now whether he is dead or 
alive. Ifthe child is living, aunt says she must 
be just my age.” 

The young man listened with a brightening 
smile. He knew now what the sudden thrill of 
joy meant, as he thus heard corroborated the half- 
explained story of the sweet girl who had won 
his heart in the moonlight. 

Miss Mell and Miss Elizabeth speculated after 
their own fashion on the probable friendship of 
the incorrigible bachelor, and the splendid niece 
of Gen. Whitby Both of them concluded that 
it ought to be a match. Mrs. Reno, as soon as 
she found time, questioned him closely as to the 
position of the young girl, who had been received 
with all the honors at her sister’s house, but 
Louis was reticent. 

‘*She has told us all her story,” said Rose, on 
the evening of the following day, as she met 
Louis again at the garden-gate. ‘You see her 
father died in Texas, very suddenly, leaving her 
poorly provided for, and as she supposed she 
might find some of her mother’s relatives in B—, 





| 


; 


| 


tain when he died—with the officers made up a 
sum of money, and she came on with the general 
and his wife, under guard, all the way. from 
Texas. Well, she did find one or two of her mo- 
ther’s people; but the annt she stopped with was 
very poor, and her money did not last long, so 
she applied for home as a domestic. She tried 
to teach music fitst, and if she had had a piano, 
might have found a few pupils; but I suspect the 
place at which she was staying was very far from 
congenial. Well, of course, she has gone to work 
for us, and she really is the most clever, “neat, 
managing little person! It seems she has always 
kept house for her father, almost ever since she 
could walk, she says; and I suppose she will be 
a great comfort to us. But really one don't feel 
quite like leaving her in the kitchen, while one 
sits in the parlor And the strangest part of all 
is that Gen. Whitby is really her uncle. Only 
think of having for one’s servant Gen. Whitby’s 
niece !”” 

‘It would please me better,”’ said Louis, in a 
deep voice, and with considerable emphasis on 
the word me, ‘if you could make a companion of 
her. You see——’’ He paused, looked in her 
eyes, colored, and suddenly his own eyes fell. 

‘‘Oh, Louis! Ido believe I know what you 
mean!” cried Rose, her face suddenly glowing 
with new light and brilliancy. ‘Well, now, 
Louis, that is just complete!’’ and she clapped 
her hands. ‘But what shall we do for a ser- 
vant ?” 

**T’'ll see to that,’’ said Louis. 

‘Perhaps you will send us another general’s 
niece,’ Rose responded, with a merry laugh. 

Gradually, Miss Whitby’s duties grew lighter, 
and she found herself transferred to pleasanter 
associations, and more congenial employment. 
The old piano-forte, under her soul-speaking 
touch, gave forth such glad music, that the hearts 
to which it spoke, leaped as did the lame man, 
at the voice and touch of inspiration, and grew 
consciously happier and purer. A sweet vision 
she was, to one at least, flitting about the sunny 
old house, singing snatches of home-songs, glid- 
ing into the family ways, always helpful, hope- 
ful, and high-hearted, sustained, as one could 
not but see, by a holier than human hope er as- 
piration. The cousins met, and Louis watched 
them together. Virginia, wonderfully handsome, 
but cold and haughty, treated her young relative 
with a condescending politeness consistent with 
her notions of the family honor. A passionate 
lover of music, she could not justly withold her 
praise of her cousin’s execution, or the exquisite 
purity of her voice. She, too, sang and played, 
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but neither nature, nor the genius that carries 
souls captive, had smiled upon her, and her bril- 
liant fantasias elicited but formal praise. 

‘*Well, what do you think of her?” asked 
Louis, after Mrs. Reno had driven away with her 
guest. He stood with Miss Whitby at the gate, 
where they had taken leave ofgbe two visitors. 
Rose had stolen away. ” 

“She is a magnificent woman,” was the res- 
ponse of the maiden; and he thought he could 
see the flush on her cheek pale in the vivid moon- 
light. 

‘* Magnificent? True,’ he answered, as one in 
a reverie; ‘‘ but not loveable.” 

She looked up, an innocent surprise in her 
glance. 

‘‘ Why, I thought——”’ she said, then paused 
abruptly. 


‘‘What did you think, Alice?”” He had never 











innocent liberty startled her. She turned partly 
away, and withdrew the hand that he had taken. 

‘‘From what the Misses Reno have said, I was 
led to infer that you were perhaps engaged to 
Miss Noble,” she answered, simply and honestly. 

“‘The Misses Reno take counsel from their 
hopes; they are entirely mistaken. I admire 
and respect Miss Noble,” was his reply ; ‘* but I— 
I am very much in love with her cousin, whose 
gentle, womanly character has won one who had 
begun to fear that he should never find his ideal.” 

She looked at him again with tears in her eyes, 
but on her lips a smile trembled. 

‘«‘I wish dear papa could see how happy I am,” 
she murmured, as he held her now passive hand. 
Rose met them at the door, and began expatiat- 
ing on the beauty of the moon; put she knew as 
well as if the traditional ‘little bird’’ had told 
her, that these two were evermore henceforth te 


called her by her Christian name before, and the } walk the pleasant paths of life together. 





TARRY YE HERE AND WATCH. 


BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


Day set upon Mount Olivet’s brow, 
And night and darkness closed around ; 
No mortal sees the Saviour bow 
In anguish that bedews the ground 
With drops of blood, wrung from his brow, 
The sweat of his great agony. 
Sleep captive holds the chosen three, 
To whom he said, watch here witi me. 


While on the ground he sorrowing lies, 
With God the Father pleads the Sou; 
Let this cup pass from me, he cries, 
Yet not my will but Thine be done. 
That bloody sweat may not suffice, 
Lost man to save—the Son must die, 
And sadly asks the slumbering three, 
Could ye not watch one hour with me? 





One little hour, when death was nigh, 
And mortal foes were gathering near, 
One hour with him about to die, 
That death for them m’~ht have no fear. 
If this cup may not pas. irom me, 
Except I drink of it, he cries, 
Father, thy will be done; the three 
Forget his bidding—watch with me. 


Three times he prays apart, alone, 
Then comes with strength to do the will 
Of Him who sits upon the throne; 
And finds the Apostles sleeping still. 
Sleep on and rest, he said, ‘Twas done! 
His blood was bought, his hour had come. 
Arise, he bids the awakened threo, 
And let us go—they wait for me. 





A FADED ROSE. 


BY HELEN A. RAINS. 


Sweet relic of Summer, symbolical token, 
Of those who have cherished thee, beautlful rose ; 
Oh, where was the stem that supported thee, broken, 
Oh, where did thy leaves in their beauty unclose? 


In some lovely garden, where sunbeams are glancing, 
Through aisles in the glory of Summer arrayed ; 

Where musical fountains are ceaselessly dancing, 
With silvery brightness, in sunshine and shade. 


Amid the gay flowers of some distant prairie, 
Didst thou, in the height of thy loveliness glow, 
Like one starry gem, in a bridal tiara, 
That rests, like a halo of light, on the brow, 


¢ 





Bloomed thou, on some desolate isle of the ocean, 
Amid the bright shells, that are spangling the shore? 

Where billows are dashing in ceaseless commotion, 
And answering winds iv their sullenness roar. 


Ah, no! by the home of my childhood, sweet blossom, 
Didst thou in the season of beauty unclose ; 

To breathe thy perfume o’er the cold, silent bosom, 
Of one who has sunk to his lasting repose. 


Oh! there was the stem that supported thee, broken, 
While yet thou wast fresh with thy loveliness on; 
And stil we have kept thee, symbolical token, 
Of one that we soved who bas faded and gone. 





VALERIE D’ESCOURT'’S SECRET. 


BY EDNA DERING. 


“There, Miss, is Oakland,’”’ said the driver, hanging in a glittering mass to her slender waist. 


pointing with his whip. 


She wore a white robe of some thin, floating ma- 


Eagerly I leaned forward to see my future } terial, and her only ornament, a cluster of blush- 


home. 

Oakland! Oh, that I had the pen of the poet, 
or the pencil of the artist, to do full justice to the 
beautiful scene. 

It was sunset. Clouds of ruby and gold, eme- 
rald and amethyst, were blending in the western 
sky. At our right hand, was the noble Hudson, 
looking like a winding street of burnished silver, 
its sparkling waters, rose-tinged from the hues of 
the western sky, and dotted with steamers, or 
saucy little sail-boats, that darted past like white- 
winged birds. 

On our left was Oakland—beautiful Oakland ! 
The house was a large stone mansion, with wings, 
broad verandas, half concealed by the roses and 
clematis that clambered up the fluted pillars, bay- 
windows, and odd projections and recesses that 
cast irregular shadows upon the green grass. 

“Tt is very pleasant,’ I said, and then drew 
a long sigh, for I knew that I was about to meet 
strangers, who might not be, what their home 
was, ‘* pleasant.” 

We drove through the broad gateway, guarded 
by two stern-looking stone lions, up the wide 
avenue, shaded by stately oaks, from which, I 
supposed, the place derived its name. As we 
rode rapidly along, I could catch, now and then, 
a glimpse of sparkling fountains tossing their 
spray high in the air, and then receiving it 
back into the marble basins, guarded by marble 
nymphs, white, bat life-like. And then a turn 
of the road brought us a full view of the conser- 
vatory, the crystal walls of which, illumined by 
the rays of the setting sun, seemed like those of 
an enchanted palace. Then another turn of the 
road shut out all this beauty from my sight, and 
I became conscious that the carriage had stopped 
before the main entrance of the mansion. Two 
ladies were standing on the broad, stone steps. 

“I’m going to speak to her first, mamma!” 
cried the younger, in a gay voice, as she bounded 
forth to meet me. 

Her form was fairy-like, her complexion a deli- 


eate pink and white, her eyes a lovely violet, and } 
bright as stars, her mouth small, and as soft, red, } 
Crowning } 


and beautiful as a half-opened rose. 





roses, nestled amid the folds of white lace at her 
still whiter throat. 

‘*Welcome! Welcome to Oakland!’’ she cried, 
running toward me, with her tiny hand extended. 

**Fay, my daughter, how very impulsive you 
are!’ said her mother, as she descended the 
steps, with a kind smile upon her gentle coun- 
tenance. 

‘‘Is this Mrs. Fairfax ?”’ I inquired, timidly. 

“Yes, my dear; and this is my daughter, Fay, 
who declared she would be the first to welcome 
you to Oakland, where we both sincerely hope 
that you will be happy. We are not going to 
consider you a stranger at all, Miss Dering, but as 
one of the family. Indeed, Fay says that she 
means to adopt you as her elder sister, she never 
having had that desirable article.” 

My first meeting with them was so different 
from what I had expected, that the tears came to 
my eyes. Mrs. Fairfax saw that I was agitated, 
and kindly directed me to my room, telling me 
that tea would be ready in an hour, and that, if 
I was not too much fatigued, she would like to 
have me come down; otherwise, I might, if I 
chose, have it sent to my room. But I thought 
that I had better meet the rest of the family as 
soon as I could, and have that over with, although 
I did not think it so trying an ordeal as I had 
before my kind reception. 

When I was alone in my room I sunk intoa 
softly-cushioned chair, a perfect Sleepy Hollow 
of rest, and glanced about me. The room was 
tastily, nay, elegantly furnished. On a little 
marble-topped table stood a vase of roses, lilies, 
and purple tufts of heliotrope, that filled the room 
with delicious perfume. 

And now, a few words in regard to myself. A 
month before, I had been a petted heiress and 
belle. One turn of Fortune’s wheel, and all was 
changed: parents, friends, fortune, had disap- 
peared, and I was alone, 

I was so young—only nineteen, and had only 
seen life’s sunny side, that this change, sudden 
as it was, almost prostrated me. Like a dream, 
a terrible dream, the memory of that sad week 
comes back to me. I saw two of the dearest faces 


all this loveliness was a wealth of golden curl,‘ —my father’s and my mother’ s—lowered inte 
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their last resting-place ; and I felt that the grave 
had shut out all the hopes, all the happiness of 
my life. For days after, I moved about like one 
bereft of sense—and it is a wonder that I did not 
become insane—and then I awoke to the stern 
reality that, longing for death as I did, it would not 
come, and that, if I lived, I must work. I had 
no home; my father’s beautiful mansion belonged 
to another. I must seek shelter elsewhere. 

Fortunately, I had a good education. I had 
been fond of study. So, by the aid of Madam 
Alamont, at whose seminary I graduated, I ob- 
tained the situation of governess to the two 
youngest children of Mrs. Fairfax, a widow lady, 
and the owner of Oakland. 

As I looked around, I thought I should be 
happy here: it seemed such a beautiful haven of 
rest. A cheerful little song came to my lips, 
which, for weeks, had only quivered with sobs. 

I was not long dressing, for when one wears 
mourning robes, one has no long ponderings as 
to the color to be chosen. 

As I looked at the mirror, I saw something re- 
flected therein, a slight, girlish form, a pair of 
large, brown eyes, ® mouth with firm, and rather 
proud, red lips, cheeks with a pink tinge in them, 
and a large quantity of golden-brown hair, that 
would persist in curling, although I had tried to 
fasten it up in braids and coils, thinking that 
ringlets were too girlish for a governess. To com- 
plete my toilet, [ took a sprig of heliotrope and 
lilies of the valley, and placed them in my hair. 
The tea-bell now rang, and I descended the stairs. 

In the lower hall, I met Mrs. Fairfax and Fay, 
who led the way to the dining-room, where quite 
a number of young ladies and gentlemen were 
already assembled, some sitting, some standing, 
all busily talking. 

There was a lull in the conversation 1s we en- 
tered, and all eyes were directed toward me. A 
tall, young man, with large, dark eyes, came to- 
ward us, and Mrs. Fairfax introduced himas “* My 
son, Allen.’’ ‘* My son, Allen’’ bowed and said, 

‘I intended meeting you at the depét, but was 
most unexpectedly obliged to go away, on a busi- 
ness matter, to a little village a short distance 
from here. I’ve just returned. I hope that you 
will excuse me.”’ 

I bowed, and blushed. I had hoped that I 
was rid of that unpleasant, school-girlish habit 
of blushing; but, really, Mr. Allen Fairfax did 
have such an earnest, penetrating expression in 
his dark eyes, that I became quite nervous when- 
ever he looked at me. 

At the tea-table my attention and admiration 
were drawn toward a lady who was my vis-a-vis. 

She was tall and regal-looking, with a full, 





voluptuous form, that was most graceful in all its 
outlines. Pride and hauteur were penciled on 
her statuesque features, and flashed from her 
dark eye. Her complexion was not fair, but was 
as vivid and glowing as the cheek of a rich, 
ripened peach. She was dressed very simply, 
yet elegantly, in a heavy, lustrous, black silk. A 
scarlet shawl fell in graceful folds from her slop- 
ing shoulders, and with a cluster of scarlet gera- 
niums in her shining, black braids, completed 
the needful bit of coloring. 

Upon her round, white wrists was a pair of 
very curious bracelets. They were so very pe- 
culiar, that I could not help noticingthem. They 
were golden serpents, with ruby tongues and 
diamond eyes, and looked so life-like that 1 
shuddered. 

*«Who is the lady opposite—the one with dark 
hair and eyes? I did not distinctly hear her 
name, when your mother introduced me,”’ I said, 
in a low tone, to Fay, who sat by my side. 

‘¢Oh, that is Valerie D’Escourt. Her mother 
was mamma’s cousin, and her father was a Span- 
iard. Both of her parents died when she was 
but ten years of age; she must be twenty now. 
She’s awfully rich! Was educated in Montreal, 
but has spent the last two years in Europe. She 
came to Oakland about a month ago, and intends 
to stay here allsummer. I think that she is the 
most beautiful woman I ever saw; bui I’! tell 
you, confidentially, that I don’t like her—that is, 
so very much; she is so cold, and has sucha 
proud way with her. It’s indescribable, that 
manner of hers! So distant, that I never would 
dare to be intimate with her. Aren’t those brace- 
lets odd that she wears? I dare say they are 
worth a small fortune! I suppose their value 
is increased because they are old Egyptian things. 
Been in the D’Escourt family, oh, ever so long 
ago. Years ago, it is said, one -of Valerie’s an- 
cestors took them from the tomb of an Egyptian 
king, or some such dignitary, so I don’t see any- 
thing to beso proud about. I’msure it wasn’t very 
creditable to do such a thing. I should call it 
the same as stealing! But Valerie seems to take 
great pride in them, and I seldom see them off 
her arms. I wouldn’t wear them for anything— 
the ugly things! They really look as though 
they were alive!” 

And so Fay chattered away, until she wan- 
dered off on subjects less interesting, for I must 
acknowledge that Valerie D’Escourt had a power- 
ful attraction for me. 

Allen Fairfax sat by her side, and the two car- 
ried on a low conversation, only pausing now 
and then to join in the ceaseless chatter of the 
other young people. 
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At the upper end of the table, near their mo- ; “* « Be quiet, you wicked tease, and I'll tell my 
ther, sat my two future pupils, Tom and Nellie ‘ plans; but you needn’t listen if you don’t want 
Fairfax, bright-eyed litile folk of perhaps nine } ; to. It’s nothing that you like, or care about. Let 
orten. They were twins and looked precisely } us all ride on horseback to Fernwoods. Martin 
alike. Both regarded me very attentively, and { can follow with the wagon full of eatables, shawls, 
once, during a pause in the conversation, Tom } chairs, and all such necessary things. It will be 
called out, a lovely day; a trifle warm, perhaps, out. Who 

« Brother Allen !’’ cares? And we can have, oh, such a splendid 

“ Well, sir, what is it?” inquired that gentle-{ time. What say you?” 
man. ’ Everybody expressed their delight at Fay’s 

“Nothing. Only Nellie and I think that we'll ; plan. Turning to me, she said, “ You'll go, won't 

like our new governess; ’cause she’s so pretty, } you, Miss Edna?” 
and has such long, brown curls. The last gover-} «You forgot my two pupils, my dear,’’ I re- 
ness’ we had, Miss Green, was horrid homely ! : plied, with a smile. 
She wore a wig, and had false teeth! She kept “The ‘two pupils,’ namely, Nellie and Tom, 
the teeth in a little, yellow bowlat night. I took } are going to Fernwoods also. They will ride in 
it once to make paste in, when I fixed my kite. { the wagon with Martin. So, Miss Edna, there’s 
My! Didn't Miss Green scold though, when she ; nothing for you to do to-day, but to accompany 
found it out !”’ us,’’ said Mrs. Fairfax. 

At this dreadful speech, the gentlemen roared, } «Now, you'll have to go,” exclaimed Fay, 
with laughter, and the young ladies tittered. } clapping her hands joyfully. 

Mrs. Fairfux said. reprovingly, ‘Thomas, my} « Yes, Miss Dering, we shall all insist,’ said 
dear, you really shouldn’t talk so about people; } Allen. ‘And really you should see Fernwood ; 
it’s very rude.” ‘it is a beautiful spot—wild and romantic enough 

“Yes, Tom. I advise you to stop making your } to suit any artist’s eye.” 
very original speeches. Besides, I fear that you ; My pleasure was somewhat dampened, by 
are not giving Miss Dering a very good impres- } hearing Valerie D’Escourt say, in her clear yet 
sion of her future pupils,” said Allen, endeavor- 3 low tones, 
ing to speak sternly, although I saw a merry} ‘There’s going to be a complete revolution in 
twinkle in his dark eye. society; did you know it? Governesses are to 

Tom subsided, I am glad to say, and we } sit on the highest piunacle, and we of the aris- 
finished the remainder of our repast in peace. ; $ tocracy are to sit on low foot-stools, and open our. 

After tea, declining the kind invitation to spend } mouths for stray crumbs!” 
the evening in the parlor, I returned to my room, i She spoke to Miss Harwood, a gay young + lady, 
and soon retired, for I was quite fatigued after } who was somewhat wild and silly, perhaps, and 
my day’s journey. who laughed at Miss D’Escourt’s scornful re- 

In a day or two, I began my duties. I found } mark, and then said, 

Tom and Nellie bright, intelligent children, a «Tt is strange how much they do make of her. 
trifle spoiled, perhaps, by too much indulgence, ; If she was in our house, I guess mamma. would 
yet quick to learn, and obedient. But they were } make her know her position!’’ 

constantly bubbling over with fun and merri- I very well knew that both young ladies were 
ment, and were nearly always indulging in some } speaking of me, and I felt my cheek burm with 
prank or practical joke. But they soon learned 3 ; indignation. 

to love me, and that gave me a great dealofhap-; Allen, I think, heard their remarks;, and’ saw 
piness; for to win the love of little children is to the flush on my check, but he said nothing ; only 
win a priceless jewel. ; I noticed that his cheek burned, also, with an 

On a beautiful September morning, some two S angry red spark, and I saw his eyes fiash.. I 
months after my arrival at Oakland, Fay came } had before observed how cold and distant Miss 
bounding into the room, where we were all as- D’Escourt had been to me, but I thought: that 
sembled for breakfast. $ was owing to her natural manner. But why-had 

“Oh, I’ve got the loveliest—I’ve thought of ; shespoken those insulting words about:me. What 
the most splendid——_”’ had I done to offend her? 

“Who? Where? What? How?” exclaimed,; Allen Fairfax was supposed to be her exclusive 
in a most tragic manner, young Harry Gilmour, property, for report said that they were engaged. 
who, I had observed, was very devoted to Fay, ' Was she displeased because he had urged me to 
although he would persist in teasing her, when- ; go to Fernwood? It was nothing but an aet of 
ever an opportunity occurred. } politeness and kindness. Was she-jealous? I 
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was not qualified to rival her in either riches or ; tures, olive complexion, bold, black eyes, thick, 
beauty. So why did she care, and why did she } curling, black hair, and a long mustache, with 


dislike me? 


pointed, waxed ends, 2 la Louis Napoleon. His 


But I couldn’t answer these questions, although ; costume was that of a gentleman, so were his 


they were revolving in my mind as we rode along. 

Why did\I care for her remarks, and why did 
they sting and rankle so in my heart? Why did 
their engagement—Allen’s and Valerie’s—give 


5 


words and bearing, yet I could not help feeling 
a dislike toward him, for there seemed a cruel, 
wicked look in his large eyes. But that might 
be only my imagination, although I observed that 


me such an aching pain, whenever I thought i Allen received his polite apology in no very 
about it, or heard it mentioned? What was} good grace, and declined, in a cold manner, all 


Allen Fairfax to me? Head said, “nothing!” } the stranger’s offers of help. 


7 


heart said, ‘‘ everything! True, he had always 
been most kind and attentive to me; but then 
his nature was so noble and chivalrous, that it 
would see nothing, however insignificant, ne- 
glected. 

So, then, I had no foundation, whatever, for 
building up this foolish love of mine. 

Valerie D’Escourt was, as usual, looking ra- 
diantly beautiful. She managed her steed ina 
manner unequaled by even ‘‘Di Vernon,’’ her- 
self. Her habit was of black, unrelieved by any 
color, except the white plume in her hat, and a 
dainty bow of crimson ribbon that fastened her 
coliar. 

Fay, too, looked most beautiful, in her dark- 
blue riding suit, that made her appear still more 
fair. She was full of happiness, every now and 
then making us all laugh, by her witty remarks. 

We had nearly reached Feruwood, when we 
were suddenly stopped by an unexpected acci- 
dent. 

Miss D’Escourt was riding a little in advance, 
holding the reins listlessly and carelessly, when 
suddenly her horse started at two men who came 
suddenly out of the woods, shied wildly, and 
threw his rider. Fortunately, the-ground was 
thickly covered with moss and ferns. She was 
not injured, but hastily arose before any one had 
a chance to assist her. Allen offered her his arm, 
which she accepted. Just then, the two strangers, 
whose sudden appearance had so startled the 
horse, came up, and one of them, the better 
dressed of the two, began making profuse apolo- 
gies. 

At the sound of his voice, Miss D’Escourt 
turned abruptly around, and, for one instant, 
her eyes rested on his face. 

Her own countenance, still pale from her pre- 
vious fright, turned almost ashen in hue, and, 
muttering a few, inarticulate words, she sank, 
fainting, into Allen’s arms. 

To me there seemed something quite strange 


in this sudden fainting-fit, although it might be { not mistaken,’’ said Valerie D’ Decvurt. 


owing to her previous fright and excitement. 
I glanced at the stranger—the one who had 
spoken. He was of medium size, regular fea- 


$ 


5 





‘*He is angry,” 
thought I, “at this man, for so nearly causing 
the death of his future wife.”’ 

The strangers, seeing that they were of no 
use, as their offers of aid had been declined, 
mounted their horses, and rode away. 

Soon after, Miss D’Escourt revived, and ex- 
pressed a wish to return home. In spite of her 
entreaties, all of the party insisted on accompa- 
nying her. 

She lay on the sofa nearly all day, looking 
languid, but extremely picturesque, covered with 
a scarlet shawl, and her black, shining braids 
and white face reclining on the embroidered roses 
of the sofa-piliow. 

That evening, being in rather a meditative 
mood, I thought that I would take a stroll about: 
the grounds. So I left the rest of the young 
people busily chatting in the parlor, and started 
out. Miss D’Escourt was not with them, but I 
supposed that she had retired, being rather fa- 
tigued after the day’s exciting adventure. 

It was a warm, sultry evening, with a great, 
golden moon, half-hidden among masses of black 
clouds, which looked as though they heralded 
an approaching storm. 

I was standing in the shadow of a large ever- 
green, when I was startled by the appearance 
of a tall, white figure, a few yards from where | 
was. 

I soon saw that this sudden apparition was 
Miss D’Escourt, and was about to speak to her, 
when a man bounded over the low hedge, and 
stood before her. The rays of the moon fell full 
on his face. It was that of the stranger, who, 
that very day, had so startled her steed. 

He spoke in a low, metallic tone, and with a 
slightly foreign accent. 

‘“« Ah! ma belle! have you no tender welcome 
for me, after these two long years of separation? 
Mon Dieu! but I have had a Jong, long chase for 
you! How fortunate that I met you to-day. 

‘Oh, God, Leon! Then it ts you, and I was 
In her 
tone, fear, horror, hate, and despair, ali mingled 
together. 

The moonlight, shining on her lovely, upturn- 
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ed face, showed it white and rigid, as if frozen 
into marble. 
Then the two moved slowly away, and I could 





ing with Napoleon Bonaparte. Various other 
celebrated persons were mixed up in a manner 
quite regardless of dates, and in complete de- 


hear nothing more, only once I caught a few fiance of history. Besides historical costumes 


words. By the tone of her voice I could tell 
that she was pleading and beseeching him, and, 


and characters, there were plenty that were 
merely fancifuls: fairies, flower-girls, Spring, 


apparently, with no success, for presently she} Summer, Autumn, and Winter, and scores of 


fell on her knees before him, and exclaimed, in 
a voice that quivered and thrilled with terrible 
anguish, 

“Take my gold—take every farthing that I 
possess, but, oh, Leon, for God’s sake, do not 
betray me !’’ 

“Tt is not your fortune, sweet one, that I 
would have, but it is your own lovely self. And 
may not a man have what belongs to him?’’ 

Then he said something else, in so low a tone 
that I could not distinguish. Valerie arose from 
her humiliating attitude and stood before him 
despairingly, yet almost defiantly. 

Just then Fay’s voice was heard from the 
door, calling, 

“Valerie! Valerie! Don’t stay out in the damp 
any longer. Do come in, we all want you!” 

Then Miss D’Escourt said a few words to the 
stranger, who disappeared, and she entered the 
house. 

When I went in, I glanced in the parlor, be- 
fore going up stairs, and I saw Valerie seated at 
the piano, playing a brilliant march. Her cheeks 
were flushed, and her eyes flashed with a strange, 
unnatural light, that added to her sparkling 
beauty. Surely she did not look much like the 
pale, terrified woman of ten minutes before ! 

About a week after this little scene, there was 
@ fancy ball at Oakland ; a grand, fancy ball, that 
had afforded the whole neighborhood a topic for 
conversation, for only the elite of the neighbor- 
ing villas and the city were invited; and it was 
to be a very select affair. 

Every guest was expected to appear in cos- 
tume. 

When the long-expected evening came, it found 
the mansion in a blaze of light, while gayly-color- 
ed lanterns gleamed from the shrubbery on the 
lawn. The conservatory was thrown open, and 
seemed a perfect Paradise, with its rare and 
beautiful exotics, intoxicating perfumes, and sub- 
dued lights. Strains of music stole in and out 
among the flowers, adding to the poetry of the 
scene, 

The ball-room was thronged with guests, in 
odd or picturesque costumes. Queen Elizabeth 


and an old monk were whirling masily about, } 


keeping time to the intoxicating strains of a 





others. 

Fay Fairfax represented ‘Titania; and sho 
looked very fairy-like, with her tiny form arrayed 
in a filmy lace robe, spangled with diamonds. 
With white wings upon her shoulder, and a wand 
in her hand, she moved about with a most airy 
grace, leaning upon her brother, Allen’s arm, 
(he represented Robin Hood,) and received her 
guests. 

Yielding to the entreaties of Fay, I had con- 
sented to appear in the ball-room, that night. I 
wore the garb of a nun, as most suitable for an 
orphan. 

In knew, by.this time, that I loved Allen Fair- 
fax. I had striven to resist the passion, but my 
struggles were in vain, it conquered me! I had 
heard of, and believed the report, that he was be- 
trothed to Miss D’Escourt. It is hard to know 
that he, whom you love with all your heart's 
deepest devotion, loves another woman; but when 
that women is unworthy of his love, then, oh! 
then, how bitter is the cup. 

And was Valerie D’Escourt worthy of his love? 
What did she have to do with that man whom 
she met in the garden? Whai was he to her, or 
she tohim? What power had he over her? What 
terrible secret did he possess? And she, who 
was so proud and haughty to others, why did 
she sink at his feet in such humble entreaty? 
Ah! the dark, unraveled mystery ! 

I was sitting, in a little alcove, where, con- 
cealed by the curtains, I could, unobserved, watch 
the dancers, as they glided past. Suddenly, 
Allen’s voice said, 

«« Why are you moping here alone, Miss Edna?”’ 

I started confusedly. Observing my embar- 
rassment, he turned the subject, and began talk- 
ing about the dancers and their costumes. Pre- 
sently he said, “‘ Miss D’ Escourt represents Cleo- 
patrato-night. Look! Does she not do it royally?’ 

I bad not yet. seen her. I was quite dazzled 
by her beauty. Her tall, well-developed form 
was arrayed in a robe of white satin, trimmed 
with pearls, and over this was a long train of rich 
purple velvet, bordered with ermine. Her black 
hair was wound in shining bands and braids about 
her regal-shaped head, and upon it was a jewdled 
crown, or tiara of precious stones. Diamonds 


Strauss waltz. Mary, Queen of Scots, was sitting } sparkled in her small, shell-like ears. and on her 
wy a window, calmy eating an ice, and flirt-{ snowy neck and arms; upon tbe latter I aiso 
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noticed the golden serpents, which Fay had cailed 
‘¢old Egyptian things.”’ 

Valerie was standing in the centre of the room, 
under the full blaze of the chandelier, surrounded 
by a crowd of admirers, when suddenly a man 
leapt in at the low, open window. 

What was my surprise, when I saw that it was 
the same man we had met the day we went rid- 
ing, and the same, also, that [ had seen in the 
garden. 

He advanced with a calm, steady, determined 
air, toward Miss D’Escourt. 

She had not observed his entrance, nor did 
she see him until he stood directly before her, 
with. an evil, triumphant smile on his sensual 
lips. 

A deep, ashen line overspread her beautiful 
face, whitening even her lips. For a moment she 
stood silent, then, with such a look of despair in 
her great dark eyes, and her white lips twitching 
convulsively, she reeled and fell. 

Allen sprang toward her. I followed. 

** See to Miss D’ Escourt!”’ he said, to his mother 
and Fay, and then touching the arm of the 
stranger, he said, in a low voice, ‘‘Come with 
me, sir.” 

‘‘Certainly, monsieur,’’ replied the other, 
smiling, and showing his white, glistening teeth, 
as his lips parted. 

Then he and Allen left the room. 

‘¢Tt is probably some drunken fellow,’’ said the 
guests. ‘*No wonder Miss D’Escourt was so 
startled, for she did not see him until he stood 
directly before her.” 

Miss D’Escourt soon revived, and declining all 
further offers of assistance, said that she would 
retire to her room. 

As their enjoyment was rather broken up by 
this incident, the guests soon began to leave. 

Passing through the hall, I encountered Allen 
Fairfax. 

‘‘Rdna—Miss Dering—F presume that you 
have some suspicions in regard to this fellow. I, 
as well as you, was an observer of what happened 
in the garden that night. I know that you are 
one to be trusted. So come and let us hear 
what he has to say for himself. I sadly fear 
that he holds some great power over poor Va- 
lerie, or else he would not dare to be so bold. 
But eome.” 

Trembling, I followed him to the library, where 
we found the stranger awaiting our arrival. After 
handing me a chair, Allen said, 

‘* Now, sir, what is your name, and why do 
you persist in annoying Miss D’Escourt ?”’ 





‘*My name is Leon Joualle, and I have ze 
honor to belong to one grand family. I would } 


be acount, had I all my rights,” said the stranger, 
bowing, and placing ‘s hand upon his heart. 

‘“* We care nothing avout your family, nor your 
rights ; we desire to know what business you have 
here,”’ said Allen, hastily. 

‘*¢ Monsieur Fairfax will be one great surprised, 
when I tell him that I am the husband of his 
fair guest, ze beautiful Valerie! We were, what 
you call, legally married, two years ago. I met 
her in Paris. She was traveling then, and one 
night we were married. Have ze proof of zat 
marriage if monsieur desires to see it. She was 
very beautiful; besides, she had a large fortune, 
and I -was what you Americans call zee ‘hard 
up!’ So I was only too happy to gain such a rich 
prize. For a while all went well. I’m sure she 
loved me passionately. But, helas / as luck would 
have it, she found a letter that I had written to 
a friend, telling how I had married her for her 
money, and telling, too, how I indulged in ze 
innocent and harmless diversion of gaming 
Mon Dieu! but didn’t she fly at me though? 
Her eyes were like a tiger’s. She said that she 
had been cruelly deceived and betrayed. She 
declared that she would no longer live with me: 
that she hated, abhorred, detested me. So I 
shut her up, thinking to tame her a litile; but 
somehow she got out and went away, taking all 
her money and jewels with her. For a while I 
lost track of her, but thinking that she would re- 
turn to America, hither I came also. 
tunate for me that we met! I saw her in the 
garden, one night, and she begged me not to 
betray her; but I would give her no promise. 
Then, in her desperation, she tried to bribe my 
valet—bribe him to kill me! and even gave him 
the poison with which to perform the deed! For- 
tunately he was faithful to me and my interests, 
and revealed her pretty plan! IfI had hesitated 
to betray Valerie’s secret before her murderous 
attempt, my hesitation was gone, and I was de- 
termined to have revenge! ? 


How for- 


I will have it, too! 
and a lurid light gleamed in his large, dark eye. 

I glanced at Allen. My heart was full of pity, 
for I thought, ‘‘if he loves Valerie, how terrible 
this dreadful story will be.’ He bore it better 
than I thought. He said, calmly, “ Well, sir, 
what do you propose doing?” 

What « triumphant expression came to the 
other’s face. 

«What I said—have my revenge !”’ 

**But will no amount of money satisfy you, 
and persuade you to desist from persecuting Miss 
D’Escourt. Come,’’ curtly, ‘‘ what are your 
terms ?”’ 

**No, sir! I refuse all bribes! 
either come and live with meas my wife, or I 


She must 
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will publicly accuse her of her crime in attempt- 
ing to murder me! 
madame to my terms!” 

‘‘Have you no pity—no mercy in your na- 
ture?’ 

«« « Revenge is sweet,’ monsieur !"’ 

“Cowardly villain that you are, to torture a 
Oh, shame, shame!”’ 
I have been de- 





woman in such a way ! 
««My terms are very easy. 





We covered the poor, dead face, still beauti- 


Sacre! but that will bring 5 ful, and now wearing a look of perfect peace, and 


then left the room. 
‘« You see you have your revenge !’’ said Allen, 
sternly, to Monsieur Joualle, as we left the 


room. 
** Mon Dieu! Yes!’’ he replied, with a shrug 
of his shoulders. We turned from him in disgust. 
That evening, Allen called me into the library 


prived of my wife for two years, and I mean to where he was alone. In his hand was the paper 


have her now! Mon Dieu! 
her fortune, but now I love her! devotedly, 
madiy—fierce tigress that she is!’’ 

Allen’s face was white with suppressed pas- 
sion and indignation. He was about to reply, 
but was interrupted by a loud shriek, that rang 
through the mansion. It was Fay’s voice, and 
came from Miss D’Escourt’s room. 

To that apartment we rushed—Leon Joualle 
and all. 

My heart thrilled with a nameless and inde- 
scribable terror, for it seemed to me that some- 
thing awful had happened—I knew not what! 

We met Fay at the door. Her blue eyes were 
dilated with horror. She did not speak, but 
pointed into the room. We entered. But hardly 
had our feet crossed the threshold, when every- 
one paused, horror-struck. 

Oh, God! what a sight! 

The room was furnished with almost Oriental 
splendor. Curtains as delicate as frost-work 
hung from the windows. The carpet was white 
velvet strewn with blood-red roses, and trailing 
green vines. Rare tropical flowers bloomed in 
white marble vases curiously carved. 

Upon a divan lay Valerie D’Escourt. Her 
regal head, still wearing its tiara of diamonds, 
rested on the rich, purple velvet of the cushions, 
and her face was as white as those of the statues 
in the room. Her heavy velvet robes fell in 
graceful folds about her, and dropped in a lus- 
trous mass upon the carpet. Her hands were 
folded on her snowy bosom, and one held a paper, 
addressed to Allen. The other clasped a brace- 
let. It was one of the golden serpents, and its 
ruby fangs were still deeply imprinted in her 
soft, white flesh ! 

We took it from the cold, dead fingers, and 
only a tiny, purple spot on her bosom, showed 
what had probably caused her death. 

By pressing a little spring in the head of the 
serpent, his tongue, charged with an instant and 
most deadly poison, would strike any object, 
giving it a fatal wound. 

Valerie D’Escourt had represented Cleopatra 
that evening, and she had done it nobly, even to 
the terrible end! 





I married her for ; that he had taken from Valerie’s dead fingers. 


«Read it, Edna,’’ said he. 

It was written in a bold, unfaltering hand, as 
if the writer were not at all disturbed by the 
thought of the awful deed she was about to com- 
mit. It ran as follows: 


‘Allen, it is all true what this man will tell 
you. I am his wedded wife! I was only a pas- 
sionate orphaa school-girl, with no one to watch 
over and guard me, us only a mother can, when 
this man—villain ! married me. 

“Oh, God! How I have saffered for the work 
of that one mad moment! I thought that I loved 
him, but I was only a foolish child, and knew 
not what love was then. Afterward, 1 met you, 
and loved you! Yes, I am not too proud to con- 
fess it, because, with my hand grasping Death's, 
I can lay aside all pride. Yes, Allen, I have 
loved you—loved you with all the intensity of my 
passionate nature ! 

‘*But you care not forme. You love one far 
more gentle and good than I could ever be. You 
know I mean Edna Dering. I have hated her 
for taking you away from me, but now my hatred 
is all gone, and I feel only love toward her, the 
sweet, gentle being, who is to bless your life, for 
I know she loves you! And may you both be very 
happy. As for me, I have done with earth. I 
cannot stay in this dreary world, and have the 
finger of scorn pointed at me. I never shall see 
Leon Joualle again. May God forgive him for 
the misery that he has caused me! He has told 
you that I tried to poison him? Yes, it is true. 
I did try, but did not succeed ; and I am glad that 
I did not, for if my hands are to be stained with 
blood, I would rather it would be my own, than 
another's. It may be wrong, this deed I am 
about to do, yet I cannot, will not live! 

‘Shield my name as much as possible; the 
bitter memory of it is all I leave on earth. 

‘Tam, oh, so weary—so weary! and would end 
these last miserable moments, all I have to spend 
here! Bless you, Allen! Bless you, Edna! and 
may you sometimes think a little lovingly of 

“Poor Lost VALERIE.” 

Thus the letter ended. 
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My eyes were so blinded by tears, that I 
could not see Allen’s face, but I felt his arms 
around me, and his tears mingled with mine, as 
he spoke words of love and comfort. 

It was thus we plighted our troth. It was no 
joyous betrothal, for the shadow of another’s deep 
woe lay too darkly on our path. 

Three years after I was a happy wife and mo- 
ther. We all lived at Oakland. 

If the reader is interested in the fate of Leon 





Joualle, I will tell him, that, on the very day 
after Valerie’s death, he was arrested for a crime 
that will cause him to spend the remainder of his 
days in prison. He was, I believe, an accom- 
plice in some murder, or it was rather doubtful 
if he was not the actual perpetrator. 

Valerie had asked us to shield her name if pos- 
sible; and it was shielded, for the universal 
opinion was, that she died of heart disease, and 
but very few ever knew of “ VALERIE’s SEcRer.”’ 


HIDDEN WORDS. 


BY U. D. THOMAS, 


I HAVE pondered Love’s Lexicon over, 
And volumes of minstrelsy 

In vain, for I cannot discover 
One word dear enough for thee ; 

Oh, had I fond words, never spoken 
By poet or lover before ; 

Some sweet and immaculate token 
Revealing Love’s mystic lore, 


I'd write thee a musical sonnet. 
A song for thy light guitar, 

With the breath of the flowers upon it, 
And bright as Love’s vestal star; 





M.D. 


In the bower of royal roses, 
Where zephyrs enamored stray, 
I'd linger, as twilight closes, 
To hear the impassioned lay. 
But, alas! in my vain endeavor, 
The wearisome days go by, 
And the words I am grasping ever, 
Expire in the breath of a sigh; 
Therefore, is the love unspoken, 
That has filled my heart so long; 
And silent—a dream unbroken— 
Is the poet’s unwritten song, 





COMPENSATION. 


BY MARIE S5. 


Lovr, blind, expectant, and unwise, 
Makes its demands, and trusting turns 
To where its treacherous watch-fire burns, 
In colors of the warmest dyes; 
For well the kindling heart requires 
Soft flame upon its altar fires ; 
And these expire, the heart will bleed, 
The head adopt some fatal creed, 
And life, whose opening hours were bright, 
Is shadowed in the gloom of night. 





LADD. 


Dear heart, so baffied with life’s ills, 
That promised bloom like budding May, 
Shines still the sun in some glad ray 
Upon the far-away green hills. 
To those blest heights you may attain, 
And sip the wine of life again ; 
The lotus taste, and there forget 
The pain or loss you may have met; 
Again believe the alloys hold 
Within their mass some grains of gold. 





NO WINE. 


BY CLARA 


“Tury have no wine,” the Mother said, 
In tones with meaning fraught; 

Ere yet the Church’s living Head 
A miracle had wrought. 


Dear Saviour, at a word of thine, 
The feast was well supplied, 

The “conscious water” changed to wine, 
Poured forth its blushing tide. 


B. HEATH. 


She has no wine! for many years 
The wine of life ran low ; 

She drank the dregs ’mid hopes and fears— 
How many days ago? 


Return, oh, Lord! and let her know 
The power of love divine; 

Till all life’s springs once more shall flow, 
Their waters changed to wine. 





WHY SHE WOULDN'T 


BY AN OLD 


‘TI vow,”’ said Mary Vails, as she threw off 
her hat, “I wiil never marry a minister. No, 
not if I live to be a hundred. I’d rather live 
and die an old maid a thousand times over.” 

“Why, Mary,’ said her Aunt Martha, who 
just came into the room, ‘‘ what can have made 
you change your mind so soon? Only yesterday 
you were telling me how delighted you were that 
your Cousin Kate had married the Rev. Mr. 
Merson. Indeed, I thought no one but a clergy- 
man would suit you.’’ 

“T had not been to your horrid Sewing So- 
ciety then; and if that’s the way you good 
Christian people pull your minister’s wife to 
pieces, I would say, no, I thank you, sir, if all 
the ministers in the world would ask me to marry 
them.” 

‘You would certainly have to say no to all 
but one, my dear. But I really don’t understand 
why you are so excited. Will you try to tell me?” 

“‘T wish you had been there, Aunt Martha, to 
hear for yourself; but as you are such a friend 
of poor Mrs. Murray, they would not have been 
quite so free with their remarks, I am thinking. 
However, I will try to tell you what they did say. 

“‘ When I got there—at Mrs. Denton’s, I mean— 
the room was nearly full, and the names of the 
members were presently called over. I was the 
only visitor, except Charlie Trevor, and he came 
with his aunt, to thread her needle and pick up 
her thimble, he said. Well, there was only one 
absentee, and that was Mrs. Murray. Some one 
asked if any excuse had been sent, or the fine 
for non-attendance? Nobody seemed to know 


anything ; then Mrs. Deacon Fields, I think they ; 
called her, made quite a speech about non-at- } 


tendance, and said it happened, unfortunately, 
that the minister’s wife was very often prevented 


from attending the society. It appeared that. she | 


sould not make it convenient, perhaps agreeable, 
to come; that this staying away was injurious 
to the interests of the society; that a great deal 
of work had to be done, in order to get the best 
of clothing ready for the little Africans; and 
she really feared that Mrs. Murray did not com- 
prehend that the first duty of a minister’s wife 
was owed to the parish in which her husband 
was called to labor; everything else should give 
place to that. Then Miss Gripp, I know she’s a 
spiteful old maid, said, she quite agreed with 


MARRY A MINISTER. 


CONTRIBUTOR. 


{ Mrs. Deacon Fields; that she saw no reason why 
} Mrs. Murray could not be present as well as her- 
self. ‘Our family is just as large as her's,’ she 
continued, ‘and yet you see I find time to at- 
I don’t think she can manage her work 
She lies in bed too late, and sits up later 


) 
5 
‘ tend. 
} well. 
than there’s any need of, burning a good deal of 
{light and fuel. I can see the lamps in their 
| house from my window. But there are people 
who fancy they are doing a great deal, when they 
are sitting down with folded hands,’ ‘I don’t 
think she sits down a great deal, Miss Gripp,’ 
said Charlie Trevor, ‘unless it is when you are 
} sweetly sleeping, and she is sewing. She hasn't 
any girl, you know, and she does all the work; 
the children are too little to help her; and I am 
Miss Gripp tossed her 
head, and said something in a low voice to Mrs. 
Fields, about impertinent boys; but I felt like 
giving him a hug; and Mrs. Trevor smiled, as if 
she were pleased with him; and then she tried 
But, no, they all 
seemed determined to have their say about Mrs. 
Murray. Mrs. Darke asked if it were true that 
the minister wanted more salary? ‘ Yes, in- 
‘ He says we do 
not pay him enough ; that he cannot sustain his 
family, and he is getting into debt.’ ‘Getting 
into debt!’ said Mrs. Deacon Fields, ‘ of course 


sure she is never idle.’ 


to turn the conversation. 


deed,’ said Mrs. Deacon Jones. 





he is, with such poor management in the house. 
} Does not the Bible say, owe no man anything? 
} No Christian minister ought to be in debt. I 
wonder he is not ashamed of himself to bring 
such a disgrace upon the church. Such a nice 
house as he has too, It’s the best Parsonage all 
round. Brother Ditford’s can’t be compared to 
it, and they call his a very nice house. I do 
wonder he can talk about more salary, for the 
‘But he 
can’t eat the house,’ said Charlie, to his aunt, in 
{an audible whisper, ‘and I should say a little 
less house and a little more money.’ ‘ Hush,’ 
said Mrs. Trevor, for the deacons’ wives were 
} looking daggers at him; and I dare say they, as 
} Mrs. Fields afterward said, would have given 
} him a bit of their minds, only they did not wish 
{to offend the rich Mrs. Trevor, who had only 
; lately come into the place. ‘I have often thought 
it a pity,’ said Mrs. Trevor, ‘that such an ex- 
} pensive house was built. It involves greater 
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expense in the way of furniture than your min- 
ister can afford, and more fires. I think it a 
mistake to invest so much in a Parsonage when 
you give so small a salary.’ ‘We don’t call it 
small,’ said three or four at once. ‘We think 
we do a great deal for them; but some folks 
never know when they are well off,’ added Mrs. 
Jones, ‘and I, for one, should say, cut the salary 
down, instead of raising it; then, perhaps, they 
will learn to economize.’ 

«+ Excuse me, my good friends,’ said Mrs. 
Trevor, ‘ but I hardly think we are in a position 
to pass sentence on Mrs. Murray’s want of econ- 
omy. I believe none of us here know what it is 
to pay the penny out for every article consumed 
in the house. We all have our butter, milk, eggs, 
and chickens, without sending to the stores for 
them. Then, again, we raise our own pork, and, 
in many cases, our beef also. The surplus but- 
ter, eggs, and chickens, we can exchange for gro- 
ceries, etc. Such of you as are the wives of 
merchants, get what you need at first cost. 
clergyman has none of these advantages. Then, 
again, you can buy in large quantities, and cun- 
sequently at redgiced rates. A minister can sel- 
dom do so, simply because he cannot spare the 
money. I really think Mrs. Murray must be 
excused, if she does not always attend your so- 
cieties. With all the burden of the household 
work, drudgery as well on her shoulders, and 
they do not appear to be very strong ones, I can 
believe that she has but little time to sew for 
little Africans, especially as she has several chil- 
dren to care for, and does almost all her own 
needle-work. As regards the social relations of 
a clergyman’s wife, did it never occur to you 
that we really have no greater claim on her than 
on any other lady? We certainly pay her hus- 


band asalary, but [ never considered that his : 


wife’s time or services were included, any more 
than the time or services of my physician's or . 
lawyer's wife.’”’ 

‘« But, oh, Aunt Martha, I had almost forgot- 
ten about the dress. I must tell you that, 
Whilst Mrs. Trevor was talking, Miss Gripp 
had gone to the other end of the room, and was 
whispering with Mrs. Forbes; both were seem- 
ingly much excited. Once in a while I caught 
the words, ‘ It's no wonder,’ ‘it’s too bad, that’s 
where the money goes.’ When Mrs. Trevor had 
finished talking, Miss Gripp said, «It’s no won- 
der the minister can’t make both ends meet, 
when his wife gets dresses that cost I don’t 
know how much. Why, Mrs. Deacon Forbes 
says that her dress-maker, Miss Snip, told her 
that she has fitted a new dress for Mrs. Murray, 
areal Irish poplin, no make-believe, or imita- 


Your ; 


tion, the best she ever saw. It will almost stand 

alone, such a splendid thing. What do you say 

about her economy now, Mrs. Trevor?’ said Miss 

Gripp, triumphantly. At this piece of informa- 

tion, every one’s eyes opened as wide as possi- 

ble, and, ‘dear me,’ ‘how extravagant,’ were 

heard on all sides. I noticed that Mrs. Trevor 
$ smiled at Charlie, and he left the room; and I 
} supposed he did not care to hear Mrs. Murray’s 
wardrobe discussed. As soon as the oh’s and ah’s 
had ceased, Mrs. Trevor said, ‘ Ladies, you must 
let me tell you all about that dress, though I 
think my nephew would rather that I did not 
mention the fact. The dress was a present from 
him. I believe you know, that when my brother 
and his wife went to Europe, Chariie was placed 
under the care of the Murrays. Their loving- 
kindness to him we shall never forget; and 
Charlie became very much attached to his kind 
; friends. Boy as he was, he could not but respect 
} and admire Mrs. Murray’s unselfish devotion to 
her husband and children. It struck him forci- 
bly that though the other members of the family 

occasionally appeared in some new garment, the 
good mother always seemed to wear the same 
dresses. ‘I know them all by heart, he 
said to me. ‘I declare I believe she wears the 
same things she did when I was with them five 
There’s that black silk, quite an old 
acquaintance. She has done something to it, to 
make it look different, but I know it’s the same. 
I have seen all those dresses dozens and dozens 
of times. Now, I do want Mrs. Murray to have 
one real handsome dress, fit for a lady—and Mrs. 
Murray is a lady, aunt; and I want you to get 
her ove. I have more spending-money than I 
{ know what to do with, and she never need know 
, it came from me.’ So, at his request, I selected 
and sent (as from ea friend) this Irish poplin. 
Ladies, this is the true history of the dress; and 

‘Lam sure, for I was with Mrs. Murray at the 

time, that she told the dress-maker that the dress 





aunt,’ 


years ago. 





$ was a present from some unknown friend, that 


she never dreamed of having anything so nice, 
for she could not afford it.’ 

‘*Now, Aunt Martha, do you wonder at my 
saying I will never marry a minister. Mother 
has always taught me to respect a clergyman, 
and to treat the ministry with kindness, She 
says we should reverence his office. She never 
likes to hear people criticise their minister. 
She thinks we have all enough short-comings of 
} our own to think about and correct. Oh, dear, 

I do hope there are no Mrs. Deacon Fields and 
t Forbes, or a Miss Gripp in the Rev. Mr. Mer- 
son’s congregation, or, I am sure, poor Cousin 
Kate will wish her husband was not a minister.” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Wuen Ruth Hurst came out of her fainting fit, 
and found herself in the dear old home, where 
her relatives had taken shelter from the buffets 
of fortune, a feeling of safety came upon her, 
and holding out her hand to Ellen, she tried to 
simile. 

‘Have I frightened you?’ she said. ‘Do 
not look so anxious, cousin. It is only because 
I have taken a long walk later in the day than I 
thought of. Then the fog came on so gradually, 
that [ was overtaken with its darkness unawares.” 

“It was imprudent—it was dangerous,” said 
Ellen. ‘‘ The Park is so large—part of it wild as 
a forest—that strange people get in sometimes.”’ 

“You have seen them, then?” questioned Ruth, 
eagerly. ‘* What were they like?” 

“A weird, wild girl, always with scarlet about 
her dress, rouming, gipsy-like, up and down the 
wilderness. I have seen her often.” 

** And spoken to her ?”’ 

“‘ Yes, but she either looks me steadily in the 
face, without speaking, or asks if I have seen 
anything strange in the water. Her haunt is 
usually around the black tarn, if you know the 
place.” 

‘Yes, I know the place. It was there the 
darkness overtook me. I saw the woman, too.” 

«You saw her, and in the gathering darkness. 
No wonder your face was so white,’ said Ellen, 
deeply interested. ‘‘That was the way I saw her 
first, like some unearthly creature wandering 
through a dream.” 

‘Or out of a tragedy,’’ answered Ruth, shud- 
dering. 

“There was a tragedy in that gloomy spot, 
once. I have heard of it,’’ rejoined Ellen. 

“The place itself is like a tragedy,’’ said Flet- 
cher. ‘I never saw such gloom. It is full of 
Rembrandt shadows. Sir Noel has been kind 
enough to recognize any little talent I may have, 
by an order for some sketches about the Rest, 
and this is the first I have chosen.” 

Ruth shuddered. 

The artist, absorbed by his own imagination, 
went on with enthusiasm, 





‘«It is the most perfect picture of its kind that 
Iever saw. The gloom of the fir-trees; the inky 
blackness of the water; that ruined Lake-House, 
with its broken balcony, struck me at once. 
Trust me, I will make a picture of it.” 

Ruth smiled. 
to impart its own warm glow to the weird pic- 
ture that was forever haunting his mind. 

‘But why have you selected this terrible 
scene ?’’ she questioned. ‘ It seems as if I should 
shrink from it even on canvas.” 

‘On the contrary, it strikes me with a sort of 
fascination,’’ answered the artist. 

Ruth remembered the impulse that had drawn 
her into the wilderness that day, and ceased to 
marvel at the enthusiasm of the artist. 

“IT must go now,” she said, rising. 
will miss me at the Rest.’’ 

“Not alone; we will walk with you,’’ said 
Ellen, putting on her bonnet. ‘I have a feeling 
that the woods are not safe.”’ 

«The lady needn’t be afraid anywhere, so long 
as Swark is about,’ said the strange creature 
bearing that name, who thrust his head in from 
the kitchen where he had been sitting close to 
the door. ‘‘Nobody in this world or out of 
t’other is going to hurt her while he’s got a fist 
to strike with; and she may as well know that 
he’s generally about.”’ 

**T know that you have done me good service 
to-night,’’ answered Ruth, taking a piece of gold 
from her portmonaie, and holding it toward the 
lad with a little hesitation, for the free use of 
money had scarcely become a habit with her 
yet. 

Swark, instead of coming forward, drew back 
into the shadows of the inner-room. 

‘Not for me, lady. Oh, don’t,” he said, shy- 
ing away from the money like a generous dog at 
the sight of a whip. ‘I’ve begged, and, maybe, 
worse, many a time; but don’t ask me to do that.”’ 

Ruth blushed, as if there had been a crime in 
her grateful act, and quick tears came into her 
eyes. When Swark saw this he came forward 
holding out his hand. 

“If it makes you feel so bad, lady, I'll take 
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it and welcome. 
as much than see them tears a trembling in your 
eyes, I would.” 

Ruth laughed, till the tears that had so touch- 
ed Swark sparkled in her eyes. This laughter 
brought the miracle of a blush upon the lad’s 
check ; a strange evidence of emotion to have out- 
lived his vagabond experience of life. 

«Tt is cruel to laugh, but I—I cannot help it,’’ 
said Ruth, repenting of her nervous excitement, 
which, after all, was only a trifle between smiles 
and tears. ‘ You will take the bit of gold as a 
keepsake of the night on which you helped me 
so much. Such kindness never can be paid for, 
you know.” 

“T'll keep it. Oh, yes, Pll keep it forever 
and ever—the beautiful shiner. Hunger won't 
make me part with it; no, nor cold, nor wet, nor 
sickness. A highwayman couldn't rob me of it, 
not if he held a pistol to my head.” 

While he said this, Swark rubbed the gold be- 
tween his palms, and looked down upon it with 
gleeful fondness, ending in a deep-drawn breath, 
like a man who had just embided some delicious 
drink. 

*“*Now,”’ said Ruth, turning to her cousin, ‘‘if 
you will go with me a littie way.” 

Swark ran for his hat, which he had thrown 
down in a corner of the kitchen. 

“I'll only just keep in sight,’’ he said, with 
the watchfal pleading of a Newfoundland dog in 
his eyes, ‘‘ that is, if no one objects.” 

No one did object, though Fletcher also took 
up his hat; but just as Ruth turned to go, a 
knock came to the door with rather startling sud- 
denness, and directly Walton Hurst came in, 
breathing hard, as if he had been toiling up hill. 

«So you are here, and safe,’’ he said, dropping 
into a chair, as he held out one thin hand to his 
‘* Quite safe, I hope, though the air is so 
raw down yonder.” 


wife. 

‘‘Down yonder! Oh, Walton! have you been 
there?’ cried Ruth, taking quick alarm. 

‘Yes, they told me you had gone that way, 
and I followed. What a dreary place it is.”’ 

The invalid said this with a shudder, and held 
his shaking hands out to the fire, which, on ac- 
count of the raw misiiness of the night, had been 
kindled in the grate. Ruth saw that his lips 
were blue, and his eyes painfully bright. 

‘Ah, me! why did I go there? It was a wild 
impulse which dragged you after me. I might 
have known it—I might have known it,’’ said 
Ruth, bending over him in regretful tenderness. 

Hurst looked up and smiled. 

“Well, why not. It is not the first time.” 

«But you were well, then,”’ faltered the poor 


T’d—I’d rather take ten times } 





young wife. ‘The damp of a night like this 
could not harm you.” 

‘*This does not harm me now,’ 
sick man, testily. 
all.” 

The man was trembling from head to foot as he 
spoke. The damp chill had struck to his vitals, 
and after an hour or two would end in a flush of 
hot, hectic fever, more harassing than the chill; 
but, like most sufferers of his class, Hurst would 
not understand the danger, and resented all sym- 
pathy with obstinate unbelief. 

‘Come, now,” he said, rising, “or we may 
be missed. My father, like all the rest of*you, 
will insist on treating me like an invalid, though 
he ought to understand that it is you alone who 
may come to harm.” 

Ruth was ready to go, and in a moment the 
two went out together, he leaning upon the arm 
of his wife, rather than supporting her, as he 
fancied himself doing, and she, poor thing, cast- 
ing dismal glances at the damp grass, over which 
they walked, and the humid tree-boughs that 
bent over them. 

“‘Ah, me! Lam always leading you into peril,” 
she said, with tears in her voice. ‘It seems as 
if I never could conquer this wild desire to be 
abroad. There must be a spark of gipsy-fire in 
my nature.’ Hurst looked down upon her with 
the same loving adoration that had filled his 
heart when she did indeed roam those woods like 
a wild bird; but he saw that her face was pale 
in the gleams of gray light still left in the sky, 
and gathered her tenderly to his side. 

“It is J that should be blamed,’ he said, 


’ 


answered the 
“The air is chilly, that is 


“for standing first in everything, when you, my 


wife, have far more need of care. It was this 
thought that drew me after you. They were all 
so busy caring for me, that you stole out un- 
awares; but I saw you, and followed. It is a 
long, long walk, however, and the place so 
dreary, that I feel the chill of it yet.” 

«Yes, I fear that so much!” said Ruth. 

“Oh, that is nothing. Only I must be sure to 
get you home safely. I do not quite like this 
disposition to creep around your old home, dar- 
ling; it depresses you.” 

‘‘No,no. It was the long, dark walk to-night, 
Walton. Compared to that the cottage seemed 
like Heaven. They are all so happy in its safe 
shelter. Would you have thought my father’s 
little savings could have done so much? Then 
it was so generous in Sir Noel to let them come, 
as it were, into te very heart of his domain, and 
rest there with such independence. A less proud 
or generous man might have objected.”’ 

‘“‘Objected? No, no, my father is not so nar- 
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row in his pride. When he accepted the bright- 
est and sweetest girl that lives, from that hum- 
ble dwelling, it was in no niggard fashion. His 
heart opened to her, and all that belonged to her 
alike. The home her father had made so beauti- 
ful, will never be taken from her control. The 
relatives she has known in her low estate are not 
the less relatives now. They must not be made 
to feel like strangers among us.” 

‘Strangers !’’ said Ruth, with touching en- 
thusizsm. ‘‘No gentleman born has ever been 
received at The Rest with more cordial kindness 
than Fletcher Welsh. As for Ellen, the Lady 
Rose has been more than gracious.” 

“The Lady Rose is gracious to every one. 
The sweetness of an angel is her birthright. It 
is the great happiness of my life, Ruth, that you 
love each other.”’ 

**Who could help loving the Lady Rose?” an- 
swered the young wife, with a thrill of strange 





tenderness in her voice. 

*‘ Ay, indeed, who could?” exclaimed Hurst, 
sublimely ignorant of all that had won such ten- 
der admiration from his wife, and lifted her so 
far above the jealousy of common women. “A 3 
lovelier creature does not live, than my cousin. } 
She has been the sunshine of our home al- 
ways.”’ 

Ruth sighed faintly, not from any pain these 
praises gave her, but from a sense that she had 
been the means of breaking up the happiness of 
that young life; a fact that-always filled her with 
astonishment, and a sense of unworthiness, which ; 
sprang out of her own sensitive nature. For this ; 
reason she was glad to let the conversation drift 
into another direction. 

“Sir Noel has been more than kind to Flet- } 
cher,” she said. ‘One day he went quietly } 
down to the cottage, and introduced himself to} 
Fletcher, examined his sketches, and left an or- } 
der for pictures that will keep him at work a 
year.” 

‘That was so like my father,”’ said Hurst, with 
animation. 

“ Besides,’ added Ruth, “he has ordered § 
him to draw plans for a studio back of the cot- } 
tage.” 

“His way of giving a long lease and perma- 


«« And what is that, Walton ?”’ 

‘““My own bright girl, standing under the 
honeysuckle-porch of her father’s cottage, as I 
have seen her a hundred times.”’ 

‘* Waiting to see you pass, Walton. 
those were happy days.” 

‘* Not so happy as you and I will know here- 
after, darling. That was the blossom season of 
our love. Wait till the harvest-time comes, when 
passion mellows down to exquisite contentment. 
Perhaps I am growing old before my time. This 
temporary illness may have had that effect upon 
me; but even now [| feel how infinitely dearer 
a wife may be than the sweetheart; how deep 
and sublime love may become in full age. You 
and I will taste all its changes, and die a loving 
old couple. 

There was something pitiful in the faith this 
man had in a future, which was never, never to 
be. These loving words smote the young wife’s 
heart with a keen pang, and when he waited for 
a reply, a struggling sob was his sole answer. 


Ah, me! 


Hurst paused in evident amazement. 

‘* What isthe matter? Why are you weeping, 
Ruth ?”” . 

‘** Nothihg—nothing ! 

‘Ah, it was the sough of the wind; a cold, 
sharp wind, which cuts through one. Let us 
walk faster, or you may take cold. I am anxious 
about you, Ruth!” 

Ruth was not weeping; the sob which her hus- 
band detected came from a deeper pang than 
finds expression in tears. It was with a great 
effort that she refrained from crying out in the 
midst of his hopes of the future; that even then 
they were entering the valley and shadow of 
death, whence she must come forth alone and a 
widow. But she restrained herself; and when 
he tenderly hastened forward, afraid of the cold 
for her, she walked on quickly, then begged for 
a slower pace, for she was frightened by his pant- 
ing breath, and the shudders that passed through 
him from time to time. Thus they passed on to 
the old mansion, and went quietly up to their 
own apartments, where Hurst fell upon a couch, 
and for some minutes complained bitterly of the 
cold. Then a slow fire crept through his veins, 
his restless eyes grew bright as stars, and a hot 


” 


I—I am not weeping. 


nent favor, Kuth, and a proof of his love for the flame rose to his cheeks, more alarming than the 
daughter I have given him.” } worst pallor; but in the restlessness of speech 
“T think it a proof that he has discovered } that followed, he still spoke hopefully of the 
Fletcher's rare genius as well,” replied Ruth. } future, and dwelt lovingly on the days that were 
“Indeed, the young man is gifted beyond any- to come, with a vividness of hope that startled 
thing I dreamed of. Some day he shall bring his } that young wife like lurid flashes of lightning. 
sketches to the house, and you can judge.” Still the young creature held back all expres- 
‘There is one sketch that I would give the i sion of her pain, and sat by him, striving to smile, 
world to have,’’ was the gentle reply. { clasping his hot hands in hers, ready to faint 
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under the martyrdom of loving deception, an } 
agony to her, and a delusion to him, which she 
dared not break. When the exhaustion of the } 
fever was on him, Hurst dropped his wife's hand, } 


and asked for the Lady Rose. 

‘Bring her to me, will you, Ruth. I want | 
strength. With all your love, you cannot. 4 
me that. Indeed, I sometimes grow sadly weak 
from looking in your eyes. There is something 
so mournful in them that my heart grows faint. 
What is it troubles you, Ruth? Have they said 
anything to wound you? Not Sir Noel, I am 
sure.” 

«Sir Noel! Oh, how can you think it?’ 

‘‘Nor the Lady Rose. But that can never be, 
for you love each other dearly. Is it not so, 
Ruth ?”’ 

«Yes, dearly. The angels are not brighter or 
better than the Lady Rose.”’ 

‘That is well said, Ruth. She seems like an 
angel of health to me, and of love to you.” 

**Oh, yes. She is all that.” 

“There, now, she is coming. 
steps in the hall.” 


I hear her foot- 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Peruars there is no cunning like that of a 
brain disturbed by some great affliction, till it } 
reaches the confines of lunacy. If the girl who 
had so terrified Mrs. Hurst was not in fact a 
maniac, her mind had been so fearfully wrought 
upon, that it had drifted beyond her own con- 
trol into one perpetual channel of thought, which 
threatened to end in total aberration. One fear- 
ful scene in her life was perpetually present with 
her, that which had ended the passionate romance 
of her life, in the black tarn, where the man she 
loved had perished, in a desperate attempt to 
hurl her down to the death which waited for 
himself. 

Out of all the crowding memories that haunted 
her after the marvelous accident that had cast 
her up from the blackness of the tarn, and drawn 
the man she worshiped into its lowest depths, 
this one became an abiding presence. 

Richard Storms had been ready to murder her, | 








that his way might be cleared to wed the gar- 
dener’s daughter. From first to last, he had } 
loved another. That other she had seen on the 
banks of the black tarn, and the sight drove her } 
wild. The jealousy that had harassed her while i 
her lover lived, became a fierce passion, now that 
he was dead. She hated her rival for the dis- 
dain which had driven the man she loved into } 
the crime which ended in great peril to herself 
and death to him, That Ruth Jessup was now 


wedded to another, and uplifted almost beyond 
the reach of her hatred, was a double cause for 
the bitterness of her dislike. She blamed her 
for insensibility to a love that would have been 
the glory of her own life. 

These inconsistancies were no proof of lunacy. 
Many a person of sound mind has experienced 
them, before they became the bane of this per- 
verted girl. 

Martha Hart lived ten miles away from Nors- 
ton’s Rest, across the country, and on the out- 
skirts of a village, which had little connection 
with the great roads of traffic. There, since the 
wretched night when all her wild hopes of love 
were wrecked, and her life almost lost; she had 
kept house for her father, who by his toil as a 
laboring man, barely saved her and himself from 
absolute want. 

Since that time she had taken herself com- 
pletely out of the scenes of her old life. The 
rolicking dash of a strong vitality which had 
formed the charm of her warm attractions had 
disappeared, leaving her sullen, silent, and at 
times fiercely bitter of speech. She held little 
intercourse with the neighbors, who had learned 
to dread her uncertain temper, and thus sunk 
into a sullen household drudge, if that term can 
be given to a person who sometimes let days 
drift by without remembering her own wants, or 
those of her patient old father. But wild breaks 
were at intervals made into the monotony of the 
life. Sometimes the girl would fling aside her 
work, or start out of a sullen reverie, hurry on 
her outer garments, and strike across the country 
toward Norston Rest. Down lanes, across fields 
and obscure roads, she would flit with the wild 
eagerness of a hunted fox toward the gloomy 
spot which was forever in her mind, and to which 
she was drawn at such times with a sort of fa- 
tality. Hart, her father, would follow her, tramp- 
ing over the rough ten miles of heath and field, 
and watching her movements with the patience 
ot a house-dog ; but more than once she had spent 
whole nights in that old Lake-House alone, sit- 
ting on the damp floor, with both arms locked 
around her knees, her face bent downward, and 
her great, black eyes looking out upon the waters, 
as if she had buried her soul there, and was 
wailing for it to come back, and animate a body 
of which she had become weary unto death. 

Sitting thus in a corner of the rif, while her 
father roamed gloomily among the sedges, Ruth 
Hurst had found her old enemy, after believing 
her dead for nearly two years. If the shock 
was great to her, its effect upon the girl was still 
more dangerous. The slumbering hate in her 
bosom flamed up. She saw in this young woman 
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the being who had broken up her life. ‘ But for 
her, he would have loved me; but for her, he 
would have been alive now. It was her beauty 
that lured him on to crime, and with him crime 
and death came together.. This woman, who is 
now mistress of The Rest, did a fiend’s work with 
her angel face. She drove him to death with 
her scorn, and is now among the great of the 
earth. But he is dead, and what am 1?” 

These thoughts wandered through that way- 
ward brain, as the girl toiled wearily home that 
night. They haunted her—they stung her hate 
into keen action. Who was Ruth Jessup, that 
she should be so prosperous, beloved, worshiped, 
perhaps,- by men to whom she, Martha Hart, 
must speak with bated breath and downcast 
eyes? Why, her father was a gardener, a man 
who delved the earth for pay, just as the old 
man who followed after her so patiently had 
done all his life. Why should one poor man’s 
daughter be lifted so high, and another cast down 
beyond all hope of rising? There was no work 
done in that half-ruined house for many a day 
after this. The strong vitality, which seemed to 
have died out in the girl, was once more aroused 
to action. Her visits to the neighborhood of The 


Rest became frequent now, but they were made 


with such quietness that no one seemed to observe 
her with interest. 

Yes, one person did. Swark, who spent much 
of his time in the high lands of the wilderness, 
sometimes snaring game—for he was a free rover 
in the preserves—sometimes catching fish in a 
stream of some pretensions, that emptied into the 
black tarn, saw the girl, time after time, as she 
made her way through the underbrush, and be- 
oame strangely interested in her movements. 
There was something in her face that reminded 
him of another who had been the object of his 
humble admiration from the time she came, like 
an angel of light, into the squalid misery of Mrs. 
Carter's dwelling. The same cagt of features 
was there, the same rich coloring; -nay, Martha 
had even more warmth of beauty, for Mrs. Hurst 
was losing some of her bloom under continued 
anxiety, but nothing seemed capable of impairing 
the wild brilliancy that had led Martha Hart 
into such trouble. 

One day, when Swark was sitting on a shelf 
of rock, idly hoping for a trout to rise to his 
hook, a shadow fell across his feet, and the strange 
girl stood beside him. 

Swark’s heart gave a great leap, and the pole 
trembled in his hand. Instantly he took off his 
hat, and placed it on the rock beside him, look- 
ing up into that handsome face with shy admira- 
tion as he performed this act of politeness. 





, 


*« It is a fine day for fishing,’’ said the girl, in 
a voice that went through and through poor 
Swark, ‘and this pool should be alive with 
trout.” 

‘Not a bite yet,’’ said Swark, jerking his fly 
about on the water with a nervous motion. 
“ They fight shy of anything I can offer ’em.”’ 

‘‘There used to be plenty here. I have seen 
half-a-dozen pulled out in a morning.” 

‘‘There must have been some fellow at this 
end of the pole that understood the nature of fish 
better than I do,”’ answered Swark, gaining cou- 
rage. ‘But I haven’t been about here long 
enough to get the knack of it yet, aud one doesn't 
fish much in London, you know.” 

** You came from London, then ?’’ 

“Of course. Anybody ought to know that. 
I’ve tried hard enough to get the swing of the 
game-keepers, but it takes time. If 1 was to say 
I was one of them you wouldn’t be no time in 
finding me out—now, would you ?”’ 

‘Well, yes; I can tell a game-keeper when I 
see one, and, for that matter, a gentleman, too,”’ 
answered Martha. 

** But a fellow like me puzzles you a bit, I cam 
see that. It isn’t every day that you see any- 
thing but a gentleman fishing in this stream ; 
but I’m no poacher anyway, no more than I’m a 
keeper or a gentleman.” 

‘‘ Yes,’’ said Martha, with sorrowful dreami- 
ness. ‘It was a gentleman that I saw here, for 
he had his right to the name—a gentleman from 
head to foot, though there may be plenty here to 
contradict. me when I say so.” 

«Anyway, I aint going to doit. If you say 
he was a gentleman, I says it too,’’ said Swark, 
with kindling enthusiasm. 

Martha seated herself on the shelf of rock, 
from which Swark drew back to give her room. 

«‘ Don’t move,”’ she said. ‘‘I'll sit quite still. 
No danger of me scaring the fish away.”’ 

‘«« [should rather think you might ’tice ’em up,” 
said Swark, blushing at his own gallantry. 

««T’ll take off my mantle, and then there’ll be 
no color that they aint used to,” was the gra- 
cious reply. 

‘No, don’t do that. The red of it is so stun- 
nin’ it lights things up famously. The trout aint 
a goin’ to be took up with my fly, while they can 
look on you, and in that pertikler I agree with 
the trout.”’ 

A gleam of pleasure came into Martha's eyes. 
The evident homage of poor Swark was like balm 
to her wounded self-love. 

Swark saw this, and grew bolder. 

**See how the pretty picture you ought to 
make is broke up into red waves by the water,” 
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he said, pointing to the crimson shadow on the 
pool. 

Martha followed the direction pointed out by 
his finger, and shuddered. 

‘«The water covers awful things sometimes,”’ 
she said. ‘ Awful things.”’ 

The girl's voice was hoarser now, and her eyes 
filled with gloom. She drew the crimson mantle 
close around her, and looked around, as if im- 
pelled to go away. 

“Don’t go away. 
around here if you do. 
to offend—far from it.” 

Martha settled back to her old position; but 
seemed to put force on herself, and did not again 
look on the water. She had sought Swark with 
a purpose, and found strength to carry it out. 

«You've been staying about here some time !’’ 
she said, rather assuming the fact than asking a 
question. ‘‘ I've seen you more than once.”’ 

“Oh, yes,”’ answered Swark, proudly. ‘I live 
on the place. Got a right to fish, and snare, and 
shoot, if I want to. Ifany one don’t believe me, 
let ’em ask Sir Noel or the young master. Was 


Tt’ll seem dark as pitch 
I didn’t mean nothin’ 


the other feller you talk about more of a swell 


than that ?”’ 
Martha turned her face on the lad, and startled 


him with the wild look in her eyes. 

“More of a swell? You ‘are talking about 
ghosts.”’ 

‘Ghosts ?’’ repeated Swark, laughing scorn- 
fully. ‘Haven't hearn of one since Mother 
Carter used to threaten us with’em. Why, bless 
your eyes, there’s no sich thing—all moonshine, 
don’t you know.” 

“Who told you that? demanded Martha, 
sharply. 

“Why, Master Fletcher, Miss Ellen, and the 
young mistress herself.” 

‘Master Fletcher. That is the young fellow 
that lives in the gardener’s cottage?” 

“Yes, itis. He's painter. Oh, my! if you 
could only see the picters he makes—dashing 
his pencil out and in like that,” answered Swark, 
swinging his hands to and fro in the air. ‘‘ He'd 
make one of you, if he could only see us setting 
here, red cloak, black hair, and all. Wouldn’t 
he pounce on ’em. He took old Mother Carter 
once, ’cause of handkerchir she had twisted about 
her head, striped red and blue. He streaked in 
a dash of yeller, and stuck her into a picter fora 
witch, which she is, if ever one lived.”’ 

‘*Who is Mother Carter? Does she live here 
about ?”’ 

‘‘Here about? Now that is good. Why, her 
breath would poison all the flowers for half a mile 
round, and her eyes burn up the grass, if she got 




















mad with it. No, no, sich wimmin don’t settle 
down in the country; but you'll find plenty of 
*em in Lunnon. Have youever been in Lunnon?”’ 

**No, tell me about it—such women as you 
talk of. Where are they to be found ?’’ 

**Oh, in lanes and shady places, like toad- 
stools in the woods. The sunshine don’t agree 
with either on’em.” 

“And what do they do? How do they live?’ 

‘*What do they do? Everything, from kneel- 
ing-on’church-steps to priggin’ wipes from gen- 
tlemen’s pockets. That's what they do.” 

‘¢ And Mother Carter was one of these ?”’ 

“Just that; cunning as a fox, and sharp as a 
briar.”’ 

** You knew her well, then ?” 
“Well, I should think so. 
a'most brought me up, if whipping and starving 

could do it.’ 

“« All for charity ?” 

“Charity? Oh, yes. Only most of her charity- 
boys are sent over the water, you know, or perch- 
ed on the gallows, now and then. I got away in 
time to keep out of that, you see.” 

*« And you like it better here ?” 

“ Like it better? Do you know what it is to 
live year after year, and never draw a clean 
Wreath of air, then come all at once where the 
trees, the grass, and the pretty little flowers are 
drinking their fill of it from morning till night, 
thriving on it, drawing it in like wine, as 1 do 


The old woman 


now.” 

**And this woman lives yet?” 

««In course she does. She’s queen of St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane, just as much as Vic is Queen of all 
England—she is.” 

‘St. Martin’s Lane? Whereabouts is St. Mar- 
tin's Lane? Not that it will do me any good to 
know, for I never was in London in my life, and 
never shall be; but to hear about it seems like a 
story-book.”’ 

** Does it now ?”’ said Swark, highly delighted 
with his own powers of deseription. ‘‘ Well, it 
may tell better than the livin’ of it is; but I, for 
one, have had enough of it. That woman makes 
me quiver in my shoes when I think about her, 
and the wickedness she gave me with her feed.”’ 

‘Then she took you early ?”’ 

‘Can't begin to remember when, but them as 
lived in the lane told me it was when I was a 
baby, as some one as said she was my mother, 
gave up to her for a ’prentice like. So she kept 
me along till I was old enough to pay for my 
keep. After that I had to do it or starve, or get 
blows—sometimes both.” 

‘‘Ah, that is what I want to know; blows 
and starvation fora little child! But what use 
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can she make of one before it creeps, puzzles me 
more than anything.”’ 

“Of course it does. Brought up among all 
these trees, how can you help being awful igno- 
rant ? Why, don’t you see the use? Things, when 
well stowed, are worth their weight in pennies 
for beggin’. You should a seen Mother Carter 
put one of ’em into a gal’s arms after she was 
well starved and send her out iuto the streets. 
Why, them was her gold mines, they was.”’ 

Martha drew a deep breath. 

“Ah, now I understand all about it. Well, 
well, after all, one had better be drowned deep, 
deep down in the blackest water, than go into 
a life like that. No wonder you like this 
place.” 

The girl arose as she spoke, and looked around, 
as if animated with new life. ‘ Everything looks 
so bright anil happy here. All the great people are 
down at The Rest, they tell me. Lady Rose, with 
a grand old lady from London, who is next to 
the queen herself, all visiting the gardener’s 
daughter. Who ever heard anything like that?” 

“‘ Why not ?”’ questioned Swark, with grateful 
animation. ‘‘ She is a lady, like the rest of them ; 
a sweet, kind lady, handsome among the hand- 
somest; sweet as the flowers you are treading 
down there,” 

‘As I would tread on her,’ 
girl, under her breath. 

“Sir Noel thinks the world of her. So does 
the Lady Rose,’”’ continued Swark. ‘‘ There 
hever was any one loved so much. The young 
master worships her.” 

* Ah, but she is used to being worshiped !”’ 
exclaimed the girl. 

“That is what every one says. High and low, 
rich and poor, it was all the same. You should 
hear the game-keepers talk about that. When 
it got about that she was married to the young 
master, @ young man, who lived over yonder, 
they tell me, went and drowned himself in the 
black tarn, down yonder, and never was hearn 
on after. That is what gives the place a bad 
name. Anyway, no trout are ever found in its 
waters, nor nothin’ that is good to eat.”’ 

Martha lisiened to this in weird silence. She 
stood a moment with frowns on her face, and 
stormy wrath in her eyes, then turned away 
suddenly, and left Swark gazing after her in 
open-mouthed wonder. He watched her as she 
plunged through the thick undergrowth, and dis- 
appeared in a downward direction, which led 
to the black tarn, but. was lost to him long be- 
fore she reached that dreary spot. 

Once there, she entered the old Lake-House, 
Went at once w the broken balcony, that shook 


’ 


muttered the 


* have come here by magic, 


dangerously under her weight, and, falling upon 
her knees, there looked down into the water 
with wild and burning eyes. 

‘**T have promised it. Oh, my beloved ! I have 
promised it, over and over again. In darkness 
and despair, I have brought you my promise, 
not knowing how I was to redeem it, and leay- 
ing you unavenged, till my brain burned, and my 
heart grew sick in searching for the means. But 
now Lam strong. The way is before me. If I 
have learned how to wait, shall I not know how 
to act, when the time comes—when the time 
comes? Up yonder are two old people, roaming 
about their home in silence, not caring to look 
at the grief in each other's faces, for all that 
they cared for went when you were taken from 
them. They, too, shall be avenged, heirless, 


childless, shut up in a tomb which was your 


home once, shall they go mourning to the grave, 
while the proud family over yonder glory in the 
hope of new generations, which shall carry their 
proud line on and on, while yours stops here, 
ending in those two white-headed mourners that 
had better be dead.” 

These wild words came in snatches from the 
girl’s lips, that seemed to burn with unnatural. 
inspiration, for the language she used was far 
above the level of her usual speech, and the pur- 
pose which filled her soul had its birth in the 
fires of a brain heated to desperation. 

As the girl knelt there, upon the balcony, with 
her baleful eyes on the water, and the crimson 
of her cloak gleaming redly about her, a man, 
lingering in the shade of a fir-tree, on the border, 
cast his eyes, that way, and, seeing this pic- 
turesque object swaying downward on the un- 
stable timbers, forgot the peril of a fellow crea- 
ture in his art, and taking a scrap of paper and 
a pencil from his pocket, made a rapid sketch of 
the scene. 

‘ There,’’ he muttered, lifting his face for an- 
other glance before he gave the finishing touches 
to his sketch, ‘‘I have got just the warm touch 
of life my picture needed. The creature must 
Ha 4 

When the artist lifted his eyes to the balcony; 
it was empty. Had the woman turned into the 
Lake-House while he was basy, or, still more 
probable, had she fallen into the black waters 
eddying beneath it ? 

Fletcher started up, and walked swiftly to- 
ward the building, but he found it solitary, and, 
far and near, saw no sign-of the person who had 
given it that one gleam of life. Looking over 
the balcony, he saw that it had sunk nearer 
‘the water, and more of its timbers had become — 
unjointed. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Watton Hurst had been worse since his walk 
through the chilling fog that night in search of 
his wife. So he spoke more confidently of the 
cold he had taken, and laid all the pain in his 
chest and the fever in his veins to that one im- 
prudent act, thus appeasing the fears of his 
friends, and blinding himself to all danger with 
the pertinacity of a disease that deceives its vic- 
tims at every step of its progress. Sir Noel, 
shrinking from the pain before him, would not 
be convinced that his son was in great peril: and 
no one there was cruel enough to force convic- 
tion upon him, but with the quick intuition, 
which is swifter than reason, Lady Rose and the 
young wife felt his danger in the bottom of their 
hearts, while they strove for unbelief, and would, 
from time to time, deceive themselves into abso- 
lute hope, knowing, with sure, inward convic- 
tion, that it was deceptive after all. 

But one day a burst of sunshine broke upon 
the old Rest that swept every shade of gloom 
from its walls. The household that had been mov- 
ing with anxious caution, seemed all at once re- 
lieved from some great fear that had held them 
in thrall. The servants smiled as they looked in 
each other’s faces, and whispers of congratulation 


ran from lip to lip. The old housekeeper moved 
through them with smiles on her mouth and tears 


in her eyes. Down from the luxurious stillness 
of the state chamber came the old Duchess of St. 
Ormand with a flush of joy on her cheek, and 
the buoyancy of youth in her step. 

Sir Noel was alone, walking up and down 
his library, somewhat pale, and so anxious that 
his usual self-control had for once abandoned 
him. The old Duchess moved so lightly that he 
did not see her till her hand touched his arm. 
Then he turned with a start, but could not 
speak. 

‘‘ My friend,” she said, smiling through her 
tears, ‘‘I have just laid your son’s son in his 
mother’s bosom.” 

Sir Noel took that little hand from his arm, 
and raised it to his lips, over which a smile broke 
that illuminated his whole face; a smile that was 
all the more manly, because of the tears that 
sprang into life with it. 

‘‘And the mother ?’’ questioned the old man, 
true to the chivalry of his. nature. . <‘ How is 
she?” 

‘‘ Happier by far than she will ever be again 
on this earth,’’ said the Duchess, trembling un- 
der her own sweet memories. ‘‘God does not 
give such joys to any woman more than once in 
a life time.”’ 

Sir Noel again pressed his lips on her hand, 


drew her to a seat, and, for a time, they sat to- 
gether in silence. Then Sir Noel spoke, 

«« Always thoughtful, always the first to bring 
me pleasant news. Oh, dear lady, how much 
happiness you have brought under this roof.”’ 

«And found there,” said the Duchess, speak- 
ing the gentle truth with frank sincerity. «It 
has been a Paradise to me.”’ 

“Tt would be to all of us, if you would never 
leave it,’’ snid Sir Noel. 

The old lady smiled, and shook her head. 

‘¢St. Ormand is coming, and he will insist on 
taking me away.” 

It was Sir Noel’s turn to shake his head in 
dissent. 

‘I fancy that he may prefer to rob me of the 
Lady Rose,”’ he said, with a sigh. 

‘* You would not refuse him—for my sake you 
would not refuse him,” pleaded the Duchess. 

‘* How could I, when their union may, to some 
extent, draw us closer together. Indeed, how is 
it possible for me to deny a wish of yours ?” 

“Well, well! It may not come to that, not 
that I do not long and pray for it, but your niece 
is not a person to marry without love, and St. 
Ormand may fail to win her consent, to say no- 
thing of yours.” 

‘‘He has my best wishes, though I will net 
conceal from you that there was a time when I 
had other hopes.’’ 

“Yes, yes, I understand. But these young 
people will insist in choosing for themselves, de- 
spite our wisdom, and we must have no regrets 
to-day.” 

“ Regrets ?’’ said Sir Noel. ‘It would he un- 
just to the bright young creature who has given 
an heir to my house, were I to admit that such 
feelings exist. 

** May I come in?” said a voice. 

It was the Lady Rose, blushing, smiling, and 
ready to burst into grateful tears, because of the 
happiness that stione on every face she met. 

‘‘Hipple has just brought me news,’’ she 
said, kneeling down before Sir Noel, and kissing 
his hand. “Oh, uncle, I am so grateful, so 
glad.”’ 

That moment young Hurst came into the li- 
brary. Lady Rose went forward to meet him, 
holding out her hand. He took the hand, but 
’ without leaning upon her, as usual, advanced to 

his father, and knelt before him, as she had done 
in her first thankfulness. 
«Father, father, I have brought the first kiss 
3 of my son to you. I have just risen from my 
; knees, thanking God, that when I am gone, there 
‘ will yet be an heir to Norston’s Rest.” 
; (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, first, this month, one of the new plaid 
walking-costumes; but it is suitable for either 


aes 


the houge or street. The material may be either 
soft-finish peroale, checked gingham, or any of 
Vou. LXVIIL.—10 


the all-wool, or wool and cotton mixtures now so 
much worn. Our design is a combination of plain 
and plaid. The under-skirt is of the plain ma- 
terial, which must correspond in color with the 


check ; also the narrow plaiting on the edge ot 





the flounce is plain. This flounce is cut on the 
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bias, and either gathered or plaited two inches 
from the top, forming a heading, where it is con- 
fined by a narrow bias band, stitched down. The 
tunic forms an apron-front, ornamented on the 
sides by large, square pockets, trimmed by three 
large buttons. The back of the tunic is open, 
and fastens over the right half of the back breadth 
by four groups of buttons. The corsage is closely 
fitting, but with a seam up the back, where the 
‘plaids meet. A hollow plait of the plaid material 


is inserted in the skirt of the basque, and orna- 
mented with three;buttons. Coat-sleeves of the 
plain material, with narrow plaid cuff. Eight 
yards of percale, and five yards of plain, will be 
required. If narrower material is used the quan- 
tity must be increased. 

We give, on the preceding page, a dress of 
ecru batiste, linen lawn, Hermanie, or organdie 








muslin. It is composed of two skirts, the front 
of the lower one is plain, the sides and back trim- 
med with five slightly fulled flounces, six inches 
deep, starting from a puffing which also serves 
to inclose the plain place in front. The upper 
skirt is without trimming, the front forming a 
round tablier, the back portion caught up in o 
pouf, and fastened near the waist. The neck of 
the corsage is trimmed with two deep frills lying 
flat. Sleeves finished by cuffs, simulated by rows 
of stitching. Twelve yards of yard-wide material, 
or fifteen yards of ordinary width, are required. 
Opposite is a peignor of white nainsook, made 
in the Princess shape. The bottom of the skirt 
has a deep-plaited flounce, twelve inches deep, 
including the heading, which is one and a half 


inches deep. This flounce is stitched on at the 
heading, and the plaits are tacked down to 
narrow bobbin, on the under side, holding the 
plaits in position half way down. The coat-sleeves 
are trimmed to match, with a plaiting five inches 
wide, arranged to form the cuff. Pockets shell- 


; shaped, finished with a bow of ribbon, or muslin, 


edged with Valenciennes lace. Their 1s a plait- 
ing for the finish of the neck, and down the front 
of the peignoir. For a home breakfast-dress, 
this will be both comfortable and pretty for these 
hot summer days. The same model will look well 
in percale, or for cooler days. Soft cashmere, 
such as light-gray, piped with blue or crimson. 
Twelve yards of nainsook or percale, or ten yards 
of cashmere, will be required. 

Above is a blue serge sea-side frock for a 
girl of four or six years. The front of the skirt 
is gored, and without trimming, except at the 
sides, where it joins the back, and is fastened 
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down by six simulated button-holes, with buttons. 
The back has four gathered flounces, cut on the 
bias, and put on with a cord, to form the heading. 
These flounces quite cover the back of the skirt. 
The basque has a plaited postillion at the back, 
finished with button-holes and buttons to corres- 
pond with the skirt. The front is quite plain, 
and finished with buttons, as are also the cuffs. 
This basque can either be worn with a waistband 
or without. Blue serge, flannel, or de bege, are 
the most suitable material for a sea-side costume ; 
and all children should be provided with at least 
one of these servicable dresses. 

Next is a school costume fora girl of five. The 
material in our model is checked wool de bege, but 
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it can be made of gingham or percale. The skirt 
is plaited at the back in deep kilted plaits, with 
one wide box-plait in front, where it buttons over 
from the right to the left side. The Paletot is 
long and straight, double-breasted, and with turn- 
ed-down collar. Coat-shaped sleeves, with cuffs. 
The buttons are of smoke pearl. 

Next, we give a front and back view of a braid- 
ed frock for a boy of from two to three years. 
Either a woolen or cotton material may be used, 
and the color of the braid may be either a con- 
trast, or a darker shade of the color selected. 
The frock is plaited both back and front. The 





waistband, which commences at the sid¢-glaiting, 


the sleeves, plaits, skirt, and gash. 





COSTUME, WITH TABLIER AND BASQUE. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 











Our-diagram for this month consists of four 
bieces—two for the tablier, one for the basque, 
and one for the chatelain-bag. The first named 
three are joined by the corresponding notches on 
the. diagram. The piece with two notches is 
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plaited into the basque, which has also two 
notehes, and these pieces represent one half of 
the pattern. The dotted line on No. 4, shows 
the form of the flap that is buttoned over on 
the bag. A bow is added at each side of the 








DIAGRAM FOR THE IN-DOOR COSTUME. 





bag suspenders. The bodice has a deep-pointed ; No.1. Hatr or Front or TABLier. 
basque in front, and ashort, round oneat the back. > No.2. Hatr or Sipe oF TabLier. 
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Coat-sleeve, either puffed or plain. This is suit-$ No. 8. Har or Piarrep Basque. 
able for soft, woolen fabrics, or washing material.} No, 4, CHaTeLarn Baa. 





EMBROIDERED DESIGNS FOR DESSERT D’OYLEYS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Wa. give three charming designs for the corners 3 of gray or white damask, with scarlet marking 
of napkins for dessert-plates. The groups of} cotton in overcast stitch. It is very neat and 
fruit. and leaves are embroidered on a ground } useful. 





INITIAL AND MONOGRAM. 





TRIMMING—WAVED BRAID AND CROCHET. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Materials: Waved braid, cotton No. 20, me- 
dium-size steel hook. 

One double in the first point of braid, three 
chain for the first treble, one treble in each of the 


five successive points of braid; put the cotton 
three times over the hook, put the hook into the 
top of three chain worked for first treble; work 
off the same as for a quadruple treble, six chain, 





one double in the next point of braid, six chain, 
six trebles as before in the successive points of 
braid; repeat. On the top of this row work one 
double in the end of braid, * five chain, one treble 
under the quadruple treble, one chain, one treble, 
two chain, one treble, one chain, one treble, all 
under the same five chain; pass over the six chain 
of last row, one treble inthe next. Repeat from *. 
On the edge of scallop, work one treble in the point 
of braid lying in the middle between the scallops ; 
one double in the next point of braid, * two picots 
(of five chain, one single in the fourth, ) one double 
in the next point of braid. Repeat from last * 
three times more. One double in the next point, 
one treble in the next point of braid. Repeat from 
beginning of this row. 





SACHET—EMBROIDERED. 


BY MES. 


This pretty sachet is suitable for evening or 
dinner-dress. It may be made of silk of two 
shudes or colors. The form can be easily copied 
from the design. The top has a double slide at 
the ends, in which strong elastic is run, to bring 
it into shape. Bows of ribbon ornament the ends, 


JANE 


WEAVER. 


and the sach Lis suspended by. ribbon, with pearl 
buckles for ents. Mary suitable designs 
in embroidery will be found in our pages for the 
centre of the medallion. The outer part is in 
button-hole stitch. The whole of the embroidery 


is in purse-silk. 
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CONE PATTERN—TATTING. 


BY MES. JANE WEATVER. 


The design may be formed into a border by , 


joining the cones together by the three lowest 
side ovals, and filling up the spaces with bars of 
point lace work. You require some fine, soft 
lace braid, the kind like tape, and thread No. 60. 
You must first trace the design on paper, and 
the traek on the braid. For the tatting inside 
the braid work 8 ovals, each oval at 5 double, 1 
purl, then 1 double, 1 purl, 6 times, 5 double, 
draw up, join the ovals to each other in the first 
and last purl stitches. Now work 7 ovals with 4 





double, 1 purl, then 1 double, 1 purl, 4 times, 
4 double, draw up; lay this tatting inside the 
braid, and join it to the same with a row of lace 
work; fill in the space in the centre with lace 
stitches. For the tatting outside the braid work 
14 ovals, each of 5 double, 1 purl, then 1 double, 
1 purl 12 times, 5 double, 5 ovals with 4 double, 
1 purl, then 1 doubke, 1 purl, 8 times, 4 double. 
Finish by sewing this on outside of the braid, 
and fill in each ovel with an open wheel in 
point lace. 
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EMBROIDERED CORNER BORDEBS. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER, 
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bobbinet lace, with the pattern done in linen floss. 
used either in black or white. In black it would } Thesecond may be worked on lawn, batiste, cam- 
be very suitable for veils ; the design should then be } bric, or nainsook. The edges are done in button- 
done in floss silk. If used for tidies, coarse } hole stitch, and then cut away. 


The first is worked on Brussels net; it can be 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL ONIT-CHAT. 

Cotiectineg Rare Oup Cura is now all the rage. Enor- 
mous sums are being paid, in both England and the United 
States, for curious specimens of early pottery and porcelain. 
The taste is a peculiarly feminine one. It can be indulged 
in, moreover, not only by the rich, but even by persons of 
limited means ; for it is not necessary to collect hundreds of 
specimens; very few will do, Thus, even a small cabinet, 
filled with choice old cups, plates, etc., is a very great ad- 
dition to a drawing-room, The taste is by no means a new 
ene. It existed in Queen Ann’s time, and, after dying out, 
returned again in Goldsmith’s, and even later; and here it 
is once more, as wide-spread as ever, 

But this passion for collecting is liable, in private families, 
to one great error. So long as the selections are from beau- 
tiful old specimens, it is to be commended, But when hide- 
ous bits of crockery, neither elegant in form nor decoration, 
and that plainly show they were made in the infancy of the 
art, are sought for, and displayed with pride when procured, 
then, we cannot but think, a mistake is made. In public 
museums, of course, such things should have a place, for they 
illustrate the history of the ceramic art. But few private 
individuals can make collections large enough for this pur- 
pose; and therefore. in private houses, it seems to us, the 
artistic element ought to be the one to be considered. Buy 
only beautiful pottery or porcelain, ladies, for your drawing- 
rooms, and let the coarse, vulgar specimens alone, no matter 
how old they profess to be. 

It is becoming more difficult, every day, by-the-by, to get 
real old speci The d d for rare pottery and china 
has led to wholesale forgeries, and the markets are now full 
of false Delft, Worcester, Chelsea, Bristol, Sevres, etc., etc, 
The marks are counterfeited as well as the style of the dece- 
rations, and the quality of the paste, so that it is almost im- 
possible to tell what. is false and what is not. Few can 
be absolutely certain that their china is really old, unless 
they have inherited it from their grandmother, or some 
other far-away ancentress. There is, however, a good deal 
of old china of this description, even in America; and we 
congratulate the fortunate housekeepers, who are happy 
enough to have any. They can exhibit such specimens with 
real pride, because they are sure the china is what it pre- 
tends to be. 





Suoxs, Boots, Stock1nes.—We have not alluded to shoes, 
recently, but they have suddenly become so high in the 
heels, and so pointed at the toes, and so fatiguing to walk 
in, that they intrude themselves unnecessarily on the atten- 
tion. The extreme élégantes always wear boots and shoes 
to match their dress. White kid boots are worn with 
white dresses ; and if the toilet be black and white, then 
jet buttons and jet agrafe on the instep are added. Very 
high shoes are worn during summer, and in warm days, 
in preference to boots. The tip is either black or bronzed 
kid, and the upper part, or gaiter, is gray or brown armure, 
fastened with two ribbon bows. Iron-gray and dust-gray 
kid shoes are also worn ; black satin boots, open and barred 
across the front, are seen for carriage wear; and pink silk 
stockings are invariably worn beneath them, 

We Saat Bren, in the next number, Frank Lee Bene- 
dict’s novelet, advertised for this year,“ Lawrence Elster's 
Folly.” It will be finished in the D ber number. We 
think it will be acknowledged to be one of the very best he 
bas ever written. 
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Morners Arg Tue Reat Teacuers Arrer ALL.—They 
have in their hands the moral guidance of their boys till the 
latter are at least twelve years old, and of their daughters 
till the latter marry. If mothers do their duty, their sons, 
in all but exceptional cases, will grow up good and honor- 
able men. It is because lads are not taught, at home, and 
taught by example as well as precept, what is noble and 
right, that they so often go astray. But even if there is 
some excuse for a son not turning out well, there is hardly 
any in the case of adaughter. Bring a girl up to be a good 
wife and mother; give her the solid acquirements that will 
enable her to fill those positions properly, and she will make 
herself and others happy. But devote too much time to 
mere accomplishments, and you render her vain and frivo- 
lous. Of course, a girl ought to know how to attract, as 
well as how to keep; how to win love as well as how to 
retain it. Do not, therefore, make her too prosaic. But, 
on the other haud, remember that accomplishments are not 
everything. 

Tue Remarns oF Co~tp CHICKEN can be converted into 
very nice little cutlets. The meat should be cut into as 
many small cutlets as possible, and as nearly the same shape 
as.can be managed. Dip each into clarified butter, mixed 
with the yolk of an egg; cover them with bread-crumbs, 
seasoned with half a teaspoonful of finely-minced lemon- 
peel, a little Cayenne, and salt. Fry them for five minutes, 
and then arrange them on fried sippets of the same shape, 
the cutlets to be piled high in the dish. A sauce made as 
follows should be ready, which pour round: Put one ouace 
of butter into a stew-pan, add two minced shalots, one small 
bunch of savory herbs, including parsley, a few slices of 
carrot, six peppercorns, with just a suspicion of mace; fry 
all together for ten minutes, then pour in half a pint of 
gtavy, made from the chicken bones. Stew all together fot 
twenty minutes, Strain carefully, and serve. We give this 
in reply to a letter. 

Lapres Dresses are made every month more and more 
close-fitting, and the ingenuity that was brought to bear 
only a few years ago on expanding skirts is now employed 
in contrivances to cause them to cling tightly to the figure. 
Bands of elastic and strings are now fastened inside the 
skirt, in order to reduce its expansive tendency as much as 
possible. Sitting down in a dress of the latest fashion is 
almost an impossibility—that is, if sitting down means plac- 
ing yourself straight and in the centre of a chair—and walk- 
ing is not always easy of accomplishment. Perching side 
ways on the edge of a chair or sofa seems the nearest ap- 
proach to sitting in these days of tightly tied-back drapery ; 
and yet, uncomfortable as they are, the long, narrow trains, 
confined with elastic, have a very graceful appearance. 

Heavy, Lares Wrearus are again the fashion, and gene- 
rally consist of one flower, with a single and totally different 
flower at the left side. For example, a wreath of bunches 
of currants, with a tuft of streaked carnations; a wreath of 
white roses, with a rosebud in the hair, and a large, blue 
butterfly at the side; a wreath of saffron wall-flowers, with" 
a black satin bow at the side, glittering’ with a diamond 
star; ,a wreath of pink and white carnations, with a white 
faille bow, and a turquois butterfly at the side. A wreath 
of flowers on the outside, and another inside a bonnet, are 
universally worn. In fact, the trade of artificial florists must 
be a very thriving one at present. 
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A New Voutvme began with the July number, affording an ; 


excellent opportunity to subscribe. Clubs must begin with 
either that number, or the January number, Single sub- 
scriptions, may begin with any month whatever. We still 


take additions to clubs, at the same price paid by the rest 
of the club, and can always supply back numbers, if wished. 
The newspaper press ununimously pronounces “ Peterson” 
to be the best and cheapest of the lady's book. 


We Pre-Pay THE PostaceE, remember, on “ Peterson” to 
all mail subscribers. Persons getting up clubs should be 
particular to explain this to those they ask to subscribe. 
Until this year, subscribers had to pay the postage, at their 
own offices, at an additional expense of twelve cents each, 
and sometimes of twenty-four. The prices now asked for 
“Peterson” include the postage, making it really cheaper 
than ever. Bear this in mind. 

In A Pout.—This is after a picture by Bougereau, one of 
the most celebrated of living French artists. It has often 
been said that Americans have no taste. But our experience 
is that those illustrations are most popular which are en- 
graved from the best pictures. 

Tue ConorEep Fasuions of “Peterson” are everywhere 
acknowledged to be the most reliable and elegant that ap- 
pear in any of the magazines. 


“More For Tue Money.”—The Charleston (W. Va.) 
Press says :—“ Peterson gives more for the money than any 
other magazine in the world,” 

“Wort Ten Times Its Price.”—The New Holland, (Pa.) 
Clarion says:—“ Every family in the land should take 
‘Peterson.’ It is worth ten times the subscription price,” 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Green Gute. A Romance. By [rust Wickert. Translated 
from the German. By Mrs, A, L. Wistar, 1 rol. 12 mo. 
Philada: J. B. Lippincott & Co.—<A good translation is alino.t 
rare as a good original work. Mrs. Wistar is the best 
translator that we know of, whether in the United States or 
in Great Britain. The present novel reads exactly as if it had 
been written in English, and in pure, idiomatic English at 
that. It has not a trace of its German origin. Mrs. Wistar 
has also another conspicuous merit. She is apparently a 
woman of first-rate taste; at least her selections are always 
the best to be made. A new novel, translated by her, is 
sure to be desirable, in more ways than one. The present 
story has exceptional merit. It is full of stirring incident, 
the plot evolves naturally, and several of the characters are 
capitally delineated. Like all the publications of this house, 
the volume is neatly printed and bound. 

Aurora Floyd. A Domestic Novel. By Miss M. E. Braddon. 
1 vol, 8 vo, Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is 
one of the two novels which first gave Miss Braddon her re- 
putation as a writer. In re-perusing it, we find that she has 
not increased in power, as she has grown older: in fact most 
of her later fictions are tame compared to this. The London 
News, when it appeared, said of it, that it “had taken the 
town by storm.” Certainly, it is better worth reading, as a 
specimen of intense, passionate writing, than nine-tenths of 
the new novels that come out. 

Frances Hildyard. By Mrs. Henry Weod. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is an entirely new 
novel, from the pen of that popular writer, Mrs. Henry 
Wood. It isa book that you cannot lay down, after yon 
have once begun to read it, until you have finished the 
last chapter. 
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The Morals of Abou Ben Adhem. Edited by D. R. Locke 
(Petroleum V. Nashy.) 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston; Lee & Shepard.— 
Under the guise of a series of humorous sketches, a vast deal 
of sound sense is taught in this book. Abou Ben Adhem, 
the Seer of New Jersey, as he calls himself, is somewhat 
cynical in his philosophy; but his lessons are none the less 
worth heeding for that; and he gives his opinions, fearlessly, 
on almost every conceivable subject affecting life and man- 
ners. If his views were delivered more seriously, they would 
be far loss effectual, and the book, most assuredly, would 
be duller reading. If you wish for a hearty laugh buy Ben 
Adhem. 


Aunt Margaret's Trouble. By Mies Dickens. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—When the publishers 
claim for this novel, as they do in their advertisement, that 
it is “a charming story,” we fully agree with them; but 
when they attribute its authorship to a daughter of Charles 
Dickens, they fall into an error which has long been ex- 
ploded. It is, in fact, the work of a lady, who writes very 
much better than Miss Dickens, and who is anthor of “ The 
Sacristan’s Household,” and other first-rate stories, and is 
the second wife of Adolphus Trollope, whose Italian novels 
are so delightful. This is a new edition. 


Wolf Run ; or The Boys of the Wilderness, By Elijah Kellogg. 
1 vol., 16 mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—This is one of that 
popular “ Forest Glen Series,” and is full of stirring inci- 
dents of frontier warfare. There is a time, in the life of 
every boy, when tales like this are absolutely absorbing to 
him. They seem to work off, in a peaceful manner, the 
instinct for daring deeds, which is a part of his nature, and 
in that way they doubtless serve a high and necessary 
purpose. 

Philadelphia and Its Environs. Third Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. 1 vol., 8 vo. Philada: J. B. Lippincott 4 Co.— 
This is something like a “Murray's Hand-Book,” only the 
subject is Philadelphia, instead of France, Italy, or Germany, 
and the book, instead of being dry in text and barren of 
illustrations, is well written, «md full of qreravings. It is 
really a very handsome volgttte, wad givana mot exaggerated 
ilea of the size, wealth amd dapsty of ais city, its splendid 
edifices, and the picturesqueness of-its unrivaled Park. 

Signa. A Story. By “ Ouida.” 1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co.—Few novelists write as unequally, in 
some respects, as this lady. At her best, however, she is ex- 
ceptionally fine. “A Leaf in The Storm,” “Two Little 
Wooden Shoes,” etc., etc., are full of pathos, and breathe the 
truest, tenderest feeling of humanity. The present novel 
is mostly in this better mood. The descriptive passages, too, 
are toned down. Altogether, “Signa” will be found one 
of the best stories of the season; and that is saying a very 
great deal. 

Ocean-Born; or The Cruise of the Clubs. By Oliver Optic, 
1 vol., 16 mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—What “ Wolf Run,” 
already noticed, is to life in the wilderness, “ Ocean-Born” is 
to life on the waters. The story is one of the “ Yacht Club 
Series.” Tales like this fill a part of the place which the 
adventures of the early navigators, notably such books as 
“ Mavor's Voyages,” filled when we were a boy. Oliver Optic 
always writes well, and here he is at his best. 


The Mystery of Dark Hollow. Edited by Mrs. E. D. EN. 
Southworth. 1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: T, B. Peterson & Dro- 
thers.—This is a new novel, by an anonymous author, bnt 
it is edited by M¥s!’Southworth, whith ‘fy guarantee 
that may be considered all-sufficient, and will be, by her 
admirers, at least. The volume is very handsomely printed 
and bound. 

The Dean of Denham. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 1 vgl., 8 vo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—As with all of Mrs, 
Wood's novels, this is a story full of incident. 
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Furmety.—T.ike nice, clean wheat and soak it for thirty- 
four hours; Loil it gently the day befure it is required, until 
quite tender, which will be in about six hours. On the day 
you want to use it, put the wheat covered with milk upon 
the stove to simmer for two hours, half an hour before 
wanted; mix with it some curranta,and a good custard made 
of yolks of six eggs, a little powdered cinnamon, and sugar 
to your tute. 

Strawberry or Raspberry Fool.—Beat a pound and a ha'f of 
picked strawberrics or raspberries into a pulp; press them 
through a sieve, swecten to taste; stir in gradnally haif a 
pint of milk and ha‘f a pint of cream; serve in a glass dish, 
and garnish with slices of sponge-cake, or with poor knights. 
For a more elaborate dish, instead of milk or cream, use 
half a pint of champagne, or enough maraschino to muisten 
them. 

Red Currant Pudding.—Put two pounds of picked red enr- 
rants into a pint of cold water, and beil till soft. Pass them 
through a sieve. Put the juice to boil again with half a 
pound of white sugar. Wheu quite builing, put a teacupful 
of sago, previously soaked in cold water; boil twenty min- 
utes, till quite wransparent; put it into a shape, aud when 
cold (ice improves it,) turn it out. It can be served with a 
custard round it, and is an agreeable change for children. 

Velvet Cream.— Dissolve half an ounce of isinglass in a enp 
of white wine; add the juice of a large lemon and three 
teblespoonfuls «f powdered sugar. Strain it into a mould, 
and when nearly cold, fill it up with cream (about a pint.) 
and stir it up. Ice, if necessary, and turn it out. This 
can be made in a quarter of an hour. 

Junket.—Put a quart of new milk into a glass dish; hold 
®@ picce of rennet in the milk till it be turned; mixina 
cup a wincglass of white wine, a liqueur glass of Lrandy ; 
fill the cup up with cream; add powdered sugur, a little 
nutmeg, and when the miik is firm, pour it over. Garnish 
with ratafias, or serve with stewed fruit. 

Custard.—Sweeten one pint of milk with a little pounded 
sugar; boil it with a piece of cinnamon and the thin rind 
Cteain,and when a little covled, mix gradually 
Stir it over a slow fire 


of a lemon. 
the well-Leaten yolks of four eggs. 
until it thickens; keep stirring every now and then until 
cold. 

Arrow root Cream.—Take one pint and a half of thin cream, 
two duzen Litter almonds, the rind of a lemon; sweeten to 
your taste; add two large sj oonfuls of arrow-rovt ; let it boil 
two minutes; put itin a mould dipped in cold water. It 
can be served with compote of apricots or any other fruit. 

Coffee Cream.—Dissulve two ounces of isinglass in just 
enough water to coverit; put toa pint and a half of cream a 
teacup and a half of very strong, clear coffee, with powdered 
sugar. Let it just boil. Leave it standing till nearly cold, 
then pour into a myuld, and when quite set turn it out. 


Ground Rice Cake.—Take half a pound of fine ground rice, 
half a pound of crushed sugar, five eggs, three or four drops 
of almond fiavoring; beat the eggs for ten minutes. then 
add the other ingredients by degrees, whisking all the 
while. It takes about three-quarters of an hour to make. 


PRESERVES. 


To Candy Any Kind of Fruit —When cooked in the syrup, 
lay them in a sieve to drain, a single layer at a time: dip 
them very quickly into hot wrter, to remove any syrup 
which.may adhere to them; then drain them, and lay them 
on a cloth before the fire to dry. When all the fruit is thus 
dried, sift thickly over finely-pounded loaf sugar, while the 
fruit is warm ; then lay the fruit on dishes in a moderately- 
heated oven ; turn them, and drain all moisture from them. 
The fruit must not become cold until perfectly dry. If done 
properly, they present a beautiful appearance. 


T. Make Conserve of Rhubarb.—Choose the large sort, when 
it is in its prime, nut tov early il the season; cut it ia 
eimall pieces, taking away any strings. Tv four pounds 
of rhubarb add three puvnds of sugar, and two ounces of 
bitter almonds, bruised. It is better tv stew the rhubarb 
alone for a short tims, Lot it boil gently for thirty-five 
minutes after the sugar and almonds are added. Tv be put 
ia jars, and tied down, as other jams. 

To Make Rhubarb Marmalade.—Skm and ent into pieces 
about two inches long, two pounds of rhubard, add one and 
a haf pounds of loaf sugar, the rind of one lemun, cut very 
fine; put the whole into a deep covered vessel, and let 
it remain thus twenty-fonr hours; .then strain off the juice, 
and boil it from half to three-quarters of an hour, after 
which put in the rhubarb, and Loil for a quarter of an hour 
longer: 

Cherry Marmalade.—Select ripe, jnicy, sour and sweet 
cherries, an equal quantity of each; stem and stone them 
with care. To one quart of the pulpand juice, add one 
pound of the best New Orleans brown sugar. Mix these 
well together, and put into the kettle ; set in a warm place 
to slowly heat, and simmer for one hour and a ualf; then 
put it iuto jars; cover with care, and cuik tightly. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


To Take Out Tea and Wine Stains.—A glass of white wine, 
or a cup of tea, upset over a dress, would spoil it if allowed 
to dry. When an accident happens, immediately get some 
clean towels, and rub the dress till dry, and in most cases 
there will be no stain Icft. If the tea is very strong, sponge 
with a little cold water first. Port wine or clarct stains aro 
seldom gut entirely out, but the stain may be lessened by 
spunging with cold water before the rabbing. 

Sunburns.—The best plan for removing the effects of sun- 
burns is to wash the fice at night with either sour milk or 
buttermilk, and in the morning with weak Lran tea anda 
little eau-le-Cologne, This will s.ften the skin, and re 
movs the redness, ¢ nd will also make it less liaLle to burn 
agiin with exposrre to the sun. Lathing the fie several 
times in the day with elder-flower water, und a few drop af 


2 
; eau-de-Cologne, is also very efficacious. 

To Clean White Kid Shoes and Gloves—Dip a piece of 
; flannel into cold milk, queeze it a little. Then rub it on 
} come yellow soap, and rub the kid quickly with the flannel, 


} and the dirt will be removed very readily. Squeeze the 
flannel again in the miik without any soap,and ra’ the kid 
again Wipe dry with a clean liven cloth. The tuings will 


be ready to weur iu an hour, 





FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


Fre. .—E£venine-Drrss or Green True, Mane Ovee 
Green Lawn.—The under-skirt is trimmed with three plain 
flounces; the upper-skirt is double, each skirt being trim- 
med with rows of green satin ribbon, and edged with broad 
blond lace. Trimmings of large pink roses, and branches, 
with buds. A pink rose on the right shoulder, and in the 
hair. 

Fig. 1.—Evextna-Dress or Bur Sitx.—A scant flounce, 
headed by a ruffle of silk, and black lace trims the top of 
the flounce, Small, pointed apron of bine silk, which is 

} finished Ly three deep puffings of white organdy. A small 
blue silk tunic at the back is trimmed with two rows of 
wide, black lace. Brvad, silk sashes. The waist is trimmed 
with black lace, and standing ruffle of white lace. Blue 
ribbon band in the hair, 

Fig. 11.—Evinino-Dress or Very Surer Wart Most. 
—The under-skirt is made of puflings of white muslin, sepe 
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rated by quillings of pink ribbon, The over-dress consists of 
a long, narrow train of pink silk, and large, pink silk loops, 
edged with white lace, The bodlce is of white muslin over 
pink silk. Pink and white roses in the hair. 

Fic. 1v.—kLyventxe-Dress or Pate. Buus Turie.—The 
under-skirt is trimmed with a broad, white lawn flounce. 
The upper-skirt reaches to this flounce, and is finished by 
aruching of tulle. A trimming ef white tulle reaches from 
the waist at the sides, and is caught at the buttum of the 
over-skirt by a large, blue tulle bow, and then fulls on the 
skirt behind. Biue tulle sash at the back, edged with 
white lace. 

Fie. v.—Eventne-Dress or Nrre-Green S1Ltk.—The apron 
front of the dress is trimmed with three bias bunds of green 
silk, and finished by two rows of black lace, with a row of 
white lace between, A train of very thin white muslin, 
caught back by pink roses, falls over the green silk at the 
back. Mlalf-high, square bodice of pink silk, trinumed with 
black and white lace. 

Fig. vi.—Wavkine-Dress or Liaut-Gray Batiste.—The 
under-skirt is trimmed with a deep-plaited flounce, headed 
by an embroidery in white on the gray batiste. The upper 
skirt and sucque ure trimmed with black velvet and field 
daisies. 

Fig. vit.—Watrkixo-Dress or Ecrr-Cotorrp Lixry.— 
The lower-skirt has one dvep-plaited flounce, headed by four 
rows of brown mulair braid. The upperskirt and jacket 
are trimmed with the same braid; the skirt having a fine 
knife-plaiting around it, Straw hat, lined and bound with 
brown, and trimmed with long sprays of butter-cups. 

Genera Remanks.—We give, this month, some of the 
newest varieties of hats, jackets, etc. One hatis of brown 
straw, trimmed with beautifal, creamy white ribbon, and 
large clusters of dai ics, with brown velvet centres ; the other 
is of black straw, and hasa delicate pink plume, and a black 
jet aigrete, with piak roses in the face, and white tulle 
strings tied under the chin. One of the jackets is of light- 
blue silk with blue silk applique on white, and the other 
is of black silk, trimmed with a bias band of blue aud 
green plaid silk. 

The style of dressing the hair, the collarette, and the col- 
lar and sleeves, are entirely new. 

The new, thin, summer goods have such a variety of names, 
that it is impossible to chronicle them all. Of the very thia 
woolen guuds, Fivrentine is, perhaps, the nicest; it is made 
of light, brilliant wool, fine and soft in texture, and is ad- 
mirable for traveling. Durk-blue and gray are the popular 
colors in Florentine. Then there is zephyr-cloth, which is 
as light as cashmere, and much affected for jackets and 
tunics, for morning, and especially sea-side wear. Madras 
is a copy of [Indian cotton handkerchiefs, and is consequently 
always checked ; it is trimmed with silk ruches, selected to 
match the darkest color in the check. All dresses of light 
materials, such as linen, batiste, fine cambric, colored muslin, 
and light foulards, are made in the Wattean style. They 
are looped, and gatherefi up in intricate, irregular fulds, and 
profusely ornamented with bows, which renders them very 
elegant. The style of make called “the soubrette” is one 
of the prettiest. The material is striped pink and black 
linen, The under-skirt is covered with plaitings, Tho 
second skirt is round, forms a pouf at the back, and is bor- 
dered with a pink and black silk ruche, with notched-out 
edges, ir. the centre of which there is a ruche of Valenci- 
ennes lace, The bodice has a cascade of Valenciennes lace, 
studded with bows in front; the pockets in. the skirt are 
Tuched round, and there is a black and pink silk bow in the 
centre of each pocket. 

Pompadour foulard dresses, with creamy grounds, and 
fldwered over with bonqnets of tiny corn-flowers, looking 
like the old-fishioned services of Sevres china, are in the 
Greatest favor; they are made up with navy-blue fuille. 





Fuulurd costumes, of hues that look as though they had 
been washed in with water-culurs, are also very delicate and 
pretty. The skirt is always made of self-olored twilled 
fuulard, such as pale turquvise blue, while the tablier, or 
over-skirt, is striped piuk and blue; but the shades are so 
delicate and tender, that the effect is must harmonious. 
This style of dress is feequently trimmed with narrow 
flounces of white organdy musiin, the edge being festooned 
or buttun-holed with silk. 

Navy-blue linen is as popular again this year as it was 
last ; it ix trimmed with ruffles of white embroidery, or with 
many rows of white fancy braid, or sometimes with narrow 
ruffles of the blue linen, with a row of narrow white braid 
on each ruffle. 

Ecru-colored linen and batiste is also very much worn; 
and white is more popular, perhaps, than anything else. 
White berege is aguin in high favcer. Black velvet bows, 
and black velvet ribbon is profusely used on nearly all 
dresses, 

China crépe dolmans, to match the costume, are in favor, 
and many ladies are having their white shawls dyed with this 
end in view. The new form of dulmaa is very long in front, 
where it describes two puints; the sleeves are slashed up to 
the top of the arm. The back falls no lower than the waist. 
China crépe dolmans are trimmed with mxgnificent fringe, 
headed with a feather bordering. A shaw! exactly cuts up 
into a dolman. 

Old lace is greatly in favor. It is used in profusion on 
white neckerchiefs, and on the ends of soft silk neck-tyes, 
as a cascade on summer Pulovaises, and mounted on bands 
of colored silk, contrasts vividly with the dress it is intend- 
ed to decurate, and upun which it is arrapged as lines of 
insertion, 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS, 


Greu’s Dress (Back AND Front) or Bive anp Wurre 
Mapras.—The under-skirt has a bias ruffle and inside 
plaits of the material. The upper-skirt and basque are 
made the straight way of the stuff, but the bow and ends 
at the back are bias, A trimming of plain, dark-blue per 
cale ornaments the top uf tie fluunce, upper-skirt, pocket, 
and eleeves. 





NOTICES. 


23> Ix Remrrrrya, for “ Peterson’s Magazine,” name, at 
the tup of your letter, your post-office, county, and State. If 
possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia, Ifa 
post-office order cannot be had, get a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot be 
had, send greenbacks or notes of National banks, and re 
gister your letter. Be particular to address to Cuaries J. 
Peterson, No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Aa~ Persons ordering the Magazine from agents, or deal- 
ers, must look to them fur the supply of the work. The 
publisher has no agent for whom he is responsible. 

4a When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed, 
say at what post-office it was received, as well as the one it 
is to be sent to in future. 

4a Contributors, who wish to preserve their articles, 
must keep copies of them. We do not undertake to return 
manuscripts that we cannot use. 

Say No subscription received, at club prices, for less than 
a year. Club subscribers must begin with either the January 
or the July number. 

Sa Back numbers for 1872, 1873, and 1874, may be had 
of the principal agents, or of the publisher. 
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T. B. Perzrson & Brotners New Booxs 


Send on your orders at once, for any or all of the following books, to the publishers, 
T. B. PETERSON & DROTUERS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Who will send any one or all of them, to ary place, pos!-paid, on eae the price of the ones.wanted in a letter to them. 


Aunt Margaret’s Trouble, A Tale of Love, Selfishness 
aod Ketr.bution, by Miss Dickens, Sonar of 
Charles Dickens, the great novelist pvepenes 

A Double Wedding; or, Low She Was Won. By ‘Mis, 
©. A. Warfield, “anthor of “she Honsehold of Bou- 
verie.” One vuluwie, morocco cloth... — 

Frances Hildyar i. A new Louk by Mrs. Houry Wood, 25 | 

Mary Stuart, the Queen of Scots. By Reynulds . 75 

The Mystery of Dark Hollow. An entire New W ork, 
edited by Mrs. Emma D. 4. N, Southworth.. 

Bortha’s Enyasement. A New society Novel. “by 
Mrs, Ann 8. Stephens. Paper cover, $1.50; cloth... 

The Mysteries of the ( vurt«f Naples. With fuil page 
illustrations. By Georjze W.M. Reynolds. One vul- 
ume, paper cover. price $1.0; or byund in cloth 

Annette; or, The Lady of the Pearis, By Alexander 
Dumas, author of * Camille; or, Fate of a Coquette,” 
translated by Mrs. Martha Lafitte Jubnson.. 






1.75 


Popery Exposed. An Exposition of Pupery As It Is, 
orocce cloth, gilt back and side, beveled buards..... 1.75 
Aurora + loyd. By Misa M. KB. Braddon... sss. 75 

The Island Princess; or, The Lally of the Isle. By 
Mrs. L.mma D. E. N. Southworth......... sevoee 1,75 
Mysteries of the Court uf Queen Anne, by. ‘Ainsworth.. 450 


Mysteries of the Court of the Stuaris, by Ainsworth... 
The Bride of an Iivening; or, ile Gypsy's aerey- 










By Mrs. Emma D. kK. N, Southworth . 1.75 
The Discarded Wife. By Miss kliza A. Dupuy... + 1.75 
The Spectre Lover. By Mrs, K. D. E.N. Southworth 1.75 
Isabella Vincent. By George W. M. Reynolds.. 75 
Vivian Bertram, Sequel to > “ Isabella Vincent” 2 te 
The Clandestine Marriage, By Miss E. A. Dupuy . 1.75 
The Mohicaus of Paris, By Alexander Dumas........... .75 
The Iorrors of Paris, By Alexander Dumas.... eign 
Ten Thonsand a Year. By Samuel Warren.. - 1.50 
Iligh Life in New York, Vy Jonathan Slick, B > 1.75 
The Brigand, or Demon of the North, by Victor Hugo, .75 
The Initials. A New and Beruut:ful Edition, Cloth... 1.75 
The Queen of tlie Kitchen, Containing 1007 Old 

Maryland Receipts fur Cooking, By Miss Tysun...... 1.75 
Beantiful Suow and Other Puocins. A New and Beaw 

tifully IMustrat.d Edition, By J. W. Watson... ..... 2.00 
The Outcast aud Other Poems, by J. W. Watson....... 2.00 
Camille; or the Fate of a Cugnetie. By Dumas 1.75 


Francatelli’s Modern Cook, With 62 Illustratio 
Liebig’s Complete Works on Chemistry. Cloth. 


The Memoirs of Vidocq, Chief of the French Police.. 156 
The Pictorial Tower of Londun. Paper. $1.50; cloth... 2.50 
Meister Karl's Sketch Book, By Charles G. Leland... 260 


Hans Breitmann’s Ballads, Complete in one volume. 4.00 
The Young Mazdalen.and Other Poems. By Francis 
8. Smith. Morocco cloth, gilt top and side 3.00 
The Waverly Novels, by Sir Walter Scutt, 26 volumes, 
each 25 cents, or a complete set, post-paid, fur.. 



















The National Cook Book. By Hannah M. Bouvier..... 1.75 
For Better, For Worse. A Love Story... 15 
The Life of Edwin Furrest. Cheap Edition. . 1.00 
Love at First Sight. Ly Captain Curling. 50 
Sunshine aud Shadow. By Mrs. C.J. Newby 50 
The Orphan's Trials. By Emerson Bennett - 1.75 
The Autobiography of Edward Wortley Montagu. ..... 1.76 
The Conscript. An Li-torical Novel of the oon of 
the tirst Napoleon. By Aloxander Dumas...... ...... 1.75 
The Planter’s Daughter. By Miss Eliza A. Dupuy Bae 
Miss Leslie's New Keceipts for Cooking, cloth... os".76 
The Gipsy Chief. by George W. M. Reynolds... «- 100 
Victor’s Triumph. By Mrs. E, D. E. N. “Southworth... 1.75 
The Hidden Sin, By Miss Eliza A. Dupuy. . 1.75 
A Beautiful Fiend. By Mrs. B. D. BE. N. Suuthworth... 1.75 
bi Dethroned Heiress. By Miss Eliza A. Dupuy...... 1.75 
The Dead Secret. By Wilkie Collins, 12mo,, c cloth...... 1.50 
Basil. By Wilkie Colilns, 12mo., cloth... vagee 159 
The Master of Greylands, By Mrs. Heury Wood. 1.75 
Bellchoud and Bondage. By Mrs. Aun &, Stephe 1.75 
The Heiress in the Family. By Mrs. pate bebssbopadeess 1.75 
Mrs. alo’s New Cook Book. Revised and Enlarged... 1.35 
b toe: ggg New Cook Book, bound in cloth,.. . 1.75 
hae author of “ Initials.” Paper, 13; ‘cloth... 1.75 
TWaitiand, By Mrs. Oliphant.. 1.75 
The ci Colvi lle Family. author of “ Frank. Farleigh” 50 


| 
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| The Mystery. By Mrs. eury Wood.. 


| iwenty Years After. 





Lorrimer Littlegood. By anthor of “ Frank Portelghtt 15 
Miss Leslie’ 3 New (ook Look, cloth.. 76 
Woman's Wrong. By Mrs. Kilvart. “Clotih, | 4 ‘back. i 5 
The Greatest Piagne of Life, Illustrated Cover ......... 50 
Comstock’s Elocution and Model etal By Andrew 
Cumstock, With 263 Illusirations......... ...0+ - 
The Lawrence Speaker. By Philip Law ‘rence... 
The Ladies’ Work Table Bouk. Ii!nstrated.. 
Mackenziv's Liie of Charles Dickens... 
Fanchon, the Cricket; or, La Petite Fade tte.. onap 
Frank For: rester's Sporting Scenes and € imracters, 
4 

























complete in two vols., and full of illustrat ons.. 00 
Major Joues's Courtship, full of llustratiuns...,....... ~ 6 
MRS, HENRY WOOD’S NEW Pars, 
Frances Tildyard. By Mrs. Henry Wood... & 
‘Lhe Diamond Bracelet. By Mrs. Henry Wood... >) 
The Runaway Match. By Bir. Uenry Wood...... - & 
The Foggy Night at Offurd. By Mrs. Henry Wood... 25 
Five Thousand a Year. By Mis. Henry Wood... 25 
Clara Lako’s Dream. By Mrs. Henry Wood....... - 2 
Martyn Ware’s Temptation, By Mrs. Henry Wood 25 
The Nobleman’s Wife. By Mrs. Henry Wood 25 
The Smuggler’s Ghost. Ly Mrs. Henry Wew 25 
The }.cst Bank Note. Dy Mrs. Ieury Wood.. 50 
The Haunted Tower. By Mrs. Henry Wood.. 50 
A Life's Secret. Py Mrs, Henry Wovd...... 50 

5 


THE THREE GUARDSMEN ‘SERIES, 


The Three Guardsmen ; or, The Three Mnsquetaires...$ 15 
Being the “ Second Ecrics” of it 76 
Dragelonne; the Sen of Athos. The “Third Series”... .75 
The Iron Mask, Being the * Fourth Series” of it....... 
Lonise La Valliere, Being the “ End of the Series”... 

Above are each in paper cover, or in cloth at $1.75 each, 


COUNT OF MONTE-CRISTO SERIES. 


The Count of Monte-Cristo. Full of Tllnstrations.......$1.50 
}:dmond Dantes. Sequel to “Count of Monte-Cristo”. 15 
‘Lhe Countess of Monte-Cristo, with her portrait......... 


Above are each in paper cover, or in cloth at $1.75 each, 


MEMOIRS OF A PHYSICIAN SERIES. 


Memoirs of a Physician, or Secret History of Louis XVI$1! 
‘ihe Queen's Necklace, The “ Second Series” of it.. 
Six Years Later. Being the “Third Serics” of it... 
The Countess of Charny, The “ Fourth Scrics” of i 
Andree Te Taverney. The “Fifth Series” of it....... 00 
The Chevalier. Deing tlie “ Ind of the Series”... A 

Above are each in puper cover, or in cloth at $1. 75 each. 


THE WANDERING JEW SERIES. 


The Wandering Jew. With Sixty-Fight Illustrations.$1.50 
"Ihe Mysteries of Paris, with its Sequel, ‘‘Uicrolstein”.. 1.60 
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|} Martin, the Foundling, Adventures of Valct-de-Chambre 1.50 


Above are each in paper cover, or in cloth at $1.75 each. 


CHARLES LEVER’S GREAT NOVELS. 


Charles O’Malley....+-...- $ .75| Arthur O'Leary.........+$ 7 
llarry Lorrequer. «. «15/Con Cregau.. ove 
Jack Hinton........... "75| Davenport Dunn. 
Tom Burke of Ours. -75| Horace Templeton... 
Knight of Gwynne........._ .75| Kate O’Donoghue 

Above are ic. paper cover, or in cloth at $2.00 each. 
A Rent in a Cloud......... $ .50|St. Patrick's Eve... 


LANGUAGES WITHOUT A MASTER, 


FRENCH Withont a Master. In Six Fasy Lessons. 
GERMAN Without.a Master. In Six Easy Lessons. 
SPANISH Without a Master. In Four Lasy Lessons. 
ITALIAN Without a Master. In Five Easy Lessons. 
LATIN Withont a Master. In Six Easy Lessons. 
Any one or all of the above five Languages can be 
by any one without a teacher, with these books. The five 
books are also bound in one largo volume. Price $2.00. 








ABOVE BOOKS ARE FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, or copies of any one, or all cf the above books, will 
bé sent to any one, at once, to any place, postage paid Ly us, on remitting the price of the enes wanted, to the publishers, 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 306 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lady Canvassers are wanted by us everywhere. Send for our Illustrated Catalogue and Instructions for Cauvassers. 
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